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THE ALTAR-PIECE OF SAN VICENTE, BY NuNo GonsALvEs, of which 
one panel ts reproduced as a frontispiece to this book, 1s one of the few 
surviving masterpieces of Portuguese mediaeval painting, and gives us 
the portraits of some of the leading personages of the period when 
Portugal was a Great Power. The youth kneeling before St. Vincent 
on the foreground is Affonso V,‘el rey Cavalletro’ (b. 1432, k. 1438, 
d. 1481), and the lady opposite is his wife and niece, the Infante of 
Castile, through whom he claimed the Crown of Castile. The Castilians 
resisted the union, made her younger sister Isabella Queen, defeated the 
Portuguese at Toro, 1476, as completely as they had been defeated by 
the Portuguese at Aljubarrota in 1385, and founded the Kingdom of 
Spain by marrying Isabella to Ferdinand of Aragon. Affonso was 
also involved in Moroccan adventures, which earned him the title of ‘ the 
African’ and nothing much else. The child behind is his son, John II 
“the Perfect’ (b. 1455, k. 1481, a.1495), and the careworn intellectual face 
in the background, under a large hat,is no other than Prince Henry 
the Navigator—uncle of Affonso and son of John the Great and 
Philippa, daughter of John of Gaunt—the most illustrious and in- 
teresting personality of this Anglo-Portuguese dynasty. 

These paintings were lost in dirt and darkness in a Lisbon church 
until the Revolution. After being most carefully cleaned, they can now be 
seen in the Museum. Their resplendence makes them a worthy record 
of Old Portugal, and Young Portugal ts significantly symbolized in 
their resurrection, 
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PARA conhecer Portugal nos seus aspectos e na physio- 
nomia moral do povo, que desde as épocas pre-celtica e 
pre-romana o habita, em uma perfeita harmonia entre 
a terra e o homem, patenteada na evolugdo da raga, da 
nacionalidade e da acco historica, ndo basta a curiosidade 
do tourista com o espirito cosmopolita; sé quem residir 
demoradamente n’este recanto occidental da Peninsula his- 
panica € que ira apprehendendo esses aspectos mesologicos, 
dando-Ihe a comprehensdo das feigdes ethnicas. N’esta 
faixa norte-sul, 0 territorio de Portugal appresenta uma 
completa unidade geographica, continentalidade e insu- 
laridade, um clima que favorece as variadas adaptacées 
vegetaes e animaes, benigno e temperado, alumiado por 
uma luz sem reverberagao diffundida em céo opalino. No 
-homem da-se este mesmo equilibrio: é sentimental na sua 
expressio mais delicada, a saudade, e activo com essa 
energia que o levou as grandes Navegacdes e ao Desco- 
brimento da terra; n’esta integralidade do seu ser, tem 
a resistencia serena e confiante e a esperancga inextinguivel 
com analogias com as esperancas criticas. A este senti- 
mento sempre recatado e profundo deram expressao incom- 
paravel os seus Poetas, que sao verdadeiros grandes mestres 
de Amor, taes como o rei-trovador, D. Diniz, Lobeira, Ber- 
nardim Ribeiro, Christovam Falcio, Camdées, Francisco 
Rodrigues Lobo, Gonzaga, Garrett, Jodo de Deus. 

Para dar uma representacgdo nitida do genio do povo 
portuguez, achar o trago pittoresco que melhor faga conhecer 
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Portugal, o meio mais seguro sera agrupar as manifestagdes 
da poesia tradicional e individual, que mutuamente se fe- 
cundam, formando uma Anthologia, que se torne o sub- 
stratum da Alma Portugueza. Ahi apparecera o genio luxo 
caracterisado pela ternura, j4 hoje reconhecido pelos mais 
observantes castellanistas, vendo-se forgados a confessar 
a origem portugueza do Amadis de Gaula, por causa da 
sentimentalidade peculiar dos seus visinhos. 

Pela indescorgoavel esperancga, o portuguez é soffredor, 
mesmo submisso pela sinceridade affectiva, até ao momento 
em que pela revolta interior, pelo impulso da propria con- 
sciencia revindica a justica que lhe compete, sem alarde 
nem retaliagio. Sao assim as suas Revolugées, organica- 
mente sociaes, como as de 1385, de 1640, de 1820, e de 1910; 
nas duas primeiras € 0 povo que salva e restaura a Naciona- 
lidade do seu inimigo natural, o Castelhano ; nas duas ultimas 
é o predominio do sentimento nacional sobre 0 sentimento 
familial, a que o egoismo dynastico sacrificou sempre 
Portugal. 

Residindo n’este paiz por algum tempo o sr. George 
Young pdde reconhecer por que causa 0 povo nado usa 
cores garridas, e a lingua nado ¢ emphatica e retumbante; 
interessou-se pelos Cantos populares com suas melodias 
sem melismos, colligiu as mais bellas paginas do lyrismo 
vibrante dos poetas, lyrismo que se reflecte no velho theatro 
vicentino e refulge em toda a Epopéa das Luszadas. For- 
mando esta Anthologia, da 4 Inglaterra conhecimento do 
Folk-lore portuguez, que ja os criticos reconheccram como 
contendo as tradicdes mais archaicas. Da poesia trobado- 
resca da corte dionysiaca, da-nos a dailia, que mostra como 
a corrente popular fecundou as cancgdes do Gai saber com 
a sua vivacidade espontanea. D’aqui resultou que a Lyrica 
trobadoresca em Portugal, como observou Paul Meyer, nio 
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foi uma imitagdo dos Cantares provengalescos, mas original 
pela elaboragéo das formas populares. Os excerptos dos 
Autos de Gil Vicente bem documentam esse lyrismo que 
o torna superior a Jodo de La Encina, e que levou 
Menandez y Pelayo, o ferrenho castellanista, a considerar 
a esplendida efflorescencia do theatro hespanhol como tendo 
as raizes do seu tronco em Portugal. Da Epopéa, tao 
altamente realisada por Cam6es, veiu-nos 0 poder esthetico 
como uma Nacionalidade se representa em uma forma 
imperecivel, dando pelo ideal da acgado heroica 0 apoio ao 
espirito de independencia, e a vibracdo do sentimento da 
nacionalidade, 

Na colleccionacao dos elementos que formam esta A ztho- 
logia, o sr. George Young visou a relacdo entre o Portugal 
velho e a Geragdo moderna, que vivificou o espirito novo, 
haurindo forcgas, despertando o sentimento da raga, no 
lusismo, @ a consciencia nacional no conhecimento da 
solidariedade d’este povo na Civilisagao Occidental, de que 
foi um dos seus primeiros factores. Por isso o investi- 
gador d’esta Anthologia vae procurar a revivescencia d’este 
Portugal novo na Eschola de Coimbra, que realisou a in- 
surreicdo mental que veiu a determinar este estado de 
consciencia aspirando a dar realidade a uma ordem nova. 
No meio dos desfallecimentos e impaciencias de uns que 
abandonam a lucta pelo suicidio ou pela regressio ao passado 
que se apagava, prevaleceu a elerua esperanga, que anima 
e conjuga as vontades para uma transformag¢ao que se impoz 
pela necessidade. No exito da Eschola de Coimbra a forga 
consistiu em saber esperar, e o triumpho na persistencia. 

E grande este momento da historia da Europa, em que 
se vae constituir um definitivo equilibrio politico, sub- 
stituindo a accio do sentimento familial das Dynastias, 
que estao produzindo o maior cataclysmo humano, pelo 
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sentimento nacional, em que se formara o Conselho per- 
manente que regule a forca e a intervencdo militar de cada 
Estado. EF n’este momento, que resurge o Portugal novo, 
tal como na extraordinaria floragao do seculo XII se con- 
stituiu em nacao, entrando logo a cooperar n’essa cultura. 


THEOPHILO BRAGA. 
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THE literature of Portugal is like the land itself, full of 
beauties as unexpected as they are unexplored. To us 
English, strangely enough, they are even less well known 
than to other nations. For it is one of the penalties of 
being a maritime and a mercantile people that we are for 
ever hurrying past what is delightful at our own doors, on 
our dreary way to distant markets. Just as Ireland is no 
more to many of us than a blue coast-line on the way to 
North America, so Portugal is no more than a green coast- 
line on the way to South America. Yet the same seas 
which to-day bear us past Portugal on our business, or bar 
us from going there on our pleasure, have since the beginning 
of history bound up together the fortunes of English and 
Portuguese. 

In the old days before the great markets of the East and 
the West were opened to us, the Portugal trade was the pillar 
of our prosperity. Here is the review of commerce with 
Portugal in what was perhaps the first of our trade 
reports :— . 

‘Portingallers with us have troth in hand, 
Whose marchandie cometh much into England. 
They are our friends with their commodities 
And we English passen into their countries.’ 

Business relations with the early Portuguese were clearly 
profitable and pleasant, but our dealings with Portugal 
have not been merely economic; there has also been an 
ethical relationship. The English and Portuguese were 
closely associated in the Crusades; in the Middle Ages, 
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dynastic alliances brought the chivalry of either country 
into close friendship ; English and Portuguese adventurers 
combined to open up the New World; while only a cen- 
tury ago the Portuguese people joined us in the campaign 
for the liberation of Europe. If,however, the moral character 
of our alliance has remained much the same, the material 
contribution to it of either partner has changed. For each 
epoch of the alliance has been marked by a considerable 
increase in the material power of the British and a cor- 
responding decrease in that of the Portuguese. The 
Crusades, which first loosened from us the fetters of the 
feudal system, broke the spirit of Portugal under the iron 
rod of Rome. The opening up of the New World raised 
us from a secondary power to a World Empire, but it 
reduced Portugal from a World Empire to a Spanish 
province. The Napoleonic wars that introduced our in- 
dustrial expansion left Portugal with even agriculture, its 
one industry, utterly ruined. We are now entering a new 
epoch as an Empire established on a foundation of accumu- 
lated prosperity such as even this war has not shaken, while 
Portugal is only emerging from a century of decline and 
disaster which has imperilled its very national existence. 

It is impossible here to give an adequate idea of the 
meaning of the Revolution of 1g10, which established the 
Portuguese Republic. It must be enough to sum it up as 
an attempt at political reform, at social reconstruction, and 
at moral regeneration, which has so far been justified by 
success. Those who wish to know more of the financial 
and political achievements of the reformers will find them 
in the report on the finance and commerce of Portugal for 
1915 published by the Foreign Office. Those who are 
interested in the moral motives of the movement will find 
them expounded by their own poets in the pages that 
follow—more especially in the jeremiads of Guerro Jun- 
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queiro, that prophet of the Revolution. They will then, 
especially the latter, have some idea why the Portuguese 
Republic, surprised by the world war in the early stages 
of reconstruction, and with every excuse for keeping out 
of such a battle of the giants, unhesitatingly took its stand 
by the side of England and France. For though the 
Portuguese Government clearly recognized that the Re- 
public depended on reform, that reform required retrench- 
ment, and that there could be no retrenchment without 
peace, yet they were prepared to risk all that they had 
won for themselves in supporting the cause of the lesser 
nationalities. 

The lesser nations have not in every case seen their true 
mission so swiftly and surely as did Portugal ; nor does it 
detract from the disinterestedness of Portugal that the 
British Alliance is considered by all Portuguese as the best 
guarantee of their own nationality. For a policy of 
neutrality would not have exposed them to danger from us 
or from France; whereas their bold assertion of alliance 
with us excited against them the formidable forces of 
intrigue at the disposal of our adversaries. These forces 
were at once directed against Portugal with that strategic 
instinct that has brought the Germans so many ephemeral 
results, and that will, for want of control by spiritual insight, 
eventually bring them to ruin. The weak points of the 
Portuguese polity are still, though less so than before the 
Revolution, party politics and the colonial possessions. 
Accordingly, it was not long before a colonial war in Africa 
and a coup d'état in Lisbon effectively neutralized Portugal. 
The ‘dictatorship’ continued during the winter of 1914-15, 
and was preparing probably a Royalist restoration under 
German auspices at the cost of the colonies. But the 
Portuguese Republic showed more vitality in resisting such 
violation than have other democracies. A Revolution 
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carried through in May by the guns of the fleet restored 
constitutional government and the national foreign policy. 
Portugal is therefore once again definitely our ally— 


‘But with what arms shall Portugal engage, 
So little as she is, in such great feats ?— 
They call on her to play a leading part 
Who know that in the Lusitanian heart 

Love beats.’ 


Such is the answer of President Braga to the sneer of the 
Realpolitiker that it makes little difference whether the 
attitude of Portugal is one of allied non-intervention or of 
amicable neutrality. There is a difference even from a 
purely military and material point of view, but this is not 
the time nor the place to explain it. Let us hope, however, 
that we may soon re-learn a lesson the world has forgotten, 
that ‘c’est ’amour qui fait le monde a la ronde’; and that 
the problems of the world, even when at war, cannot be 
stated in terms of military or even of material resources. 
Many of us already, and more of us daily, believe that the 
world-war was caused through trying to settle moral issues 
by material means, and that the settlement will eventually 
correspond rather to the moral than to the material forces 
engaged. ‘ Realpolitik’, with all its ‘reinsurances’ and 
‘pacific penetrations’, has only brought international rela- 
tions to the same reductio ad absurdum of war to which 
we had already been brought once before by ‘ raison d'état’, 
before that again by ‘right divine’, or, earlier still, by the 
‘good old rule’ which was no rule at all. Any system 
similarly remote from the moral instincts of the mass mind 
will have the same result, whether the remoteness is due to 
the concentration of power upon one person, or upon one 
privileged class, or upon one point of view, or upon all three. 
Unfortunately, the larger the mass and the more perfect 
the governmental machine, the harder it is to keep the 
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mechanism under control of the mass mind and in harmony 
with the national conscience. Nations are less likely to 
run amok than Empires, and demagogues are less dangerous 
to peace than diplomatists. 

Diplomacy is most often criticized for its failures in 
getting out of international crises, whereas it ought to be 
condemned for its success in getting into them. Fifty years 
ago, when a transatlantic liner captain was asked how he 
got through fogs, he replied that he did not get into them; 
his successor to-day would reply that he got out of them 
as quickly as he could. Perhaps they were both right in 
their circumstances ; but the first was a sailor with a head- 
piece, the second only a stoker with horse-power. Diplomacy 
has tended to become very much like the running of liners 
de luxe through fog and icebergs by rule of thumb and on 
the ‘ram you, damn you’ principle ; and that because the 
mechanism has become too big for the man in charge, and 
the man in charge is no longer in touch with the medium 
in which he is moving. 

The spirit of a nation can best be studied in its poets, and 
it might be well if an acquaintance with modern classical 
poetry were one of the qualifications for representing this 
country abroad, even as an education in the classics of the 
ancients was once a necessary qualification for representing 
us athome. This may seem fantastic, but it would at least 
secure that those of us most intimately concerned with 
foreign politics would be in some sort of touch with the 
mass mind and the moral movement of the foreign peoples 
concerned. For if a foreign community be considered not 
as a living spirit and as a human species, but as so many 
men or so much money, it may easily be undervalued or 
overlooked altogether—with disastrous results. The world 
would not now be at war had the rights of smaller nation- 
alitics been respected by diplomacy; and the world will 
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not be at peace again until those rights are restored by 
democracy. 

In the eighteenth century, diplomacy was chiefly con- 
cerned with the personal relations between rulers, and 
consequently the social movements of the end of the century 
could only find their solution by war. In the nineteenth 
century, diplomacy had not extended beyond the official 
relations between governments, and the nationality move- 
ments have also had to seek their settlements by war. 
In the twentieth century we are entering the next phase ; 
and already there is a demand, no less determined for being 
indeterminate, that diplomacy should be democratized. 
This demand for ‘democratic diplomacy’ is one expression 
of the universal desire for a rule of the peoples by the 
peoples for the peoples, as well as for the liberty, equality, 
and fraternity of nations, great and small. Some day it 
may be the ambition of such of us as are then diplomatists 
to claim that we, 

‘The God in the conscience of multitudes feel 
and we feel deep to earth at her heart: 


We have her communion with men— 
new ground, new skies for appeal.’ 


In that day, the study of the mass mind of imperial popula- 
tions and of the moral value of the smaller peoples will no 
doubt be recognized regions of diplomatic activity. In that 
day, perhaps, the annual commercial and financial report 
of the mission abroad, that would have seemed such an 
absurdity to the eighteenth-century diplomat, may have 
developed into studies of mental and moral phenomena and 
forces. When that day arrives, this anthology will perhaps 
get honourable mention from the author of one of the 
‘Moral and Spiritual Reports, Diplomatic Series, Portugal’ 
as the first crude contribution to the subject. 

The fifty following pieces were, however, collected and 
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translated for a more present and personal satisfaction. 
During a time of all the more intolerable, because enforced, 
inaction in the first months of the war, there was always 
relief to be found in the charm of the cantigas, the magic 
of Gil Vicente, the music of Camoens, the grace of Jodo 
de Deus, or the saeva indignatio of Guerro Junqueiro. 
There is indeed much good comfort and counsel to be got 
from these poets of Portugal, by one among the multitudes 
in the valley of decision. 


35 KENSINGTON SQUARE, 
December, 1915. 
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WuiLE Young Portugal is, as will be seen later, the most youth- 
ful in some respects of the Western European nations, Old 
Portugal, as it still survives to-day, is quite the oldest. The 
Portuguese peasantry not only retains its picturesque costumes 
and mediaeval culture, but it also preserves relics of primitive 
cults and primaeval customs, such as now survive nowhere else in 
Western Europe. Portuguese folk-lore will be found to supply 
in many cases the missing link between West and East, between 
our popular superstitions and their primaeval origin. Take, for 
example, the following Portuguese exorcism of the devil, a version 
of the Song of Numbers, of which one English version is familiar 
to all Etonians and Devonians. The song, as known in its oldest 
surviving Vedic form, is a dialogue between an adept and an 
aspirant for instruction in the mysteries of the solar and lunar 
year. In its origin it was a scientific formula, which later acquired 
mystic significance, and, by an equally common and _ natural 
transition, was thereupon invested with direct magic power. It is 
in this stage that it appears in Portugal. Further West, in England, 


I 
ORACAO DE SAN CUSTODIO 


— Custodio, amigo meu, 
= Custodio sim, amigo nao. 
— Custodio, salva, queres-me salvar? 
= Sim Senhor. Quero. 
— Dize-me as santas palavras 
ditas e repinicadas. 
= Eu t’as digo, eu t’as direi. 
— Dize-me que é a uma? 
— Uma soo) 30! 
mas clara que a Lua. 
— Dize-me quaes sao as duas? 
= As duas sao as duas Tablatinhas 
de Maria Moysinha. 
— Dize-me que sdo as tres? 
= As tres sao as Tres Pessoas 
da Santissima Trinidade. 
— Dize-me que sao as quatro? 
= As quatro sdo as Quatro Evangelistas. 
— Dize-me quaes so as cinco? 
= As cinco sao as Cinco Chagas 
do Senhor Jesu Christo. 
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it has already become a nonsense nursery rhyme. With us the 
Christian symbolism has been turned into nonsense to avoid 
offence; but in Portugal it is still at the stage where the Christian 
symbolism has only replaced the older Oriental symbols in the 
less important parts. The exorcism retains as sanction for its 
operative clauses—so to say—the ancient magic powers of the 
sun and moon, and of the intercalary lunar month. The final 
and most efficacious exorcism is that of the thirteen ‘rays’ or 
spokes of the Vedic Solar Wheel. So, also, the Adept first becomes 
the Priest, and then—as in some Portuguese versions—the 
Guardian Angel or ‘Saint Custodian’; or, as in this version, 
merely the ‘Guardian’, that is, the sorcerer or faith-healer. 

This exorcism was taken from the records of the Inquisition, 
which are still an unworked mine of folk-lore (v. Braga, Cancioneiro, 
vol. li, p. 274 and note). 
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SONG OF NUMBERS 
(AS AN EXORCISM) 


— Goodman Guardian, hear me pray. 
= Guardian yea, Goodman nay. 
— Guardian hail, wilt make me hale? 
= Yea, without fail. 
— Tell me then the holy hymn; 
say it, and say it widdershin. 
= Thus I say it, and thus shall say. 
— Tell me then your One, oh. 
= One is One, and is the Sun 
that’s clearer than the Moon, oh. 
— Tell me your Two, oh. 
= Two are known for the Tables Stone 
of little Mary Moses, oh. 
— ell me your Three, oh. 
= Three will be the Persons Three 
of the Holy Trinity, oh. 
[ After each response the whole is repeated in inverse order, 
as in the English versions.| 
— Tell me your Four, oh. 
= Four for the Gospel Makers. 
— Tell me your Five, oh. 
= Five are for the Five Wounds sore 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ, oh, 
3 B 2 
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— Dize-me quaes sdo as seis? 
= As seis sdo os seis Cirios Bentos 
que a Virgem accendeu 
quando seu bento Filho nasceu. 
— Dize-me quaes sao as sete? 
= As sete sao os sete Sacramentos. 
— Dize-me quaes sao as oito? 
= As oito sao os oito Corpos Santos. 
— Dize-me quaes sao as nove? 
= As nove sao os nove Goivos, 
sao os nove meses que a Senhora 
trouxe o amado Filho no ventre. 
— Dize-me quaes sao as dez? 
= As dez sao as Dez Mandamentos. 
— Dize-me quaes sio as onze? 
= As onze sao as Onze Mil Virgens. 
—- Dize-me quaes sao as doze? 
= As doze séo os Doze Apostolos. 
— Dize-me quaes sao as treze? 
= As treze sao os treze raios 
de sol, mais que leva a lua; 
arrebenta te, diabo, 
que esta alma nao € tua. 
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— Tell me your Six, oh. 
= Six are for the blessed Lights 
that round the Virgin Mary shone 
when she did bear her blessed Son. 
— Tell me your Seven, oh. 
= Seven for the Sacraments Seven, oh. 
— Tell me your Eight, oh. 
= Eight for the Corpos Santos. 
— Tell me your Nine, oh. 
= Nine for the Nine Gillyflowers, 
one of them for every moon 
Our Lady carried her dear Son. 
— Tell me your Ten, oh. 
= Ten for the Ten Commandments. 
— Tell me your Eleven, oh. 
= The Eleven Thousand Virgins. 
— Tell me your Twelve, oh. 
= Twelve for the Twelve Apostles. 
— Tell me your Thirteen, oh. 
= Thirteen for the Thirteen Rays 
the Sun borrows from the Moon, oh— 
aroint thee, Devil, go thy ways, 
this soul is none of thine, oh. 


OLD BAL Tea 


Tue history of Portugal is like its own winter weather—short 
days of brilliant sunshine, separated by long, dark, stormy nights. 
Such a night was the Moorish occupation and Islam ; another 
was the Spanish occupation and the Inquisition. The brilliant 
noonday of Old Portugal came in the third century, after the 
iron rod of Islam was broken; and if that of Young Portugal 
takes the same time to develop, then this century should see 
another Gil Vicente and another Camoens. 

Out of the Moorish night, Portuguese poetry dawns suddenly, 
without the long twilight of our northern literature. The following 
perfect folk-poem, from the archives of the Monastery of Celanova 
in Galicia, is Greek in its dramatic concentration, as in the device 
of the recitative and chorus. Reading these few lines, we have 


2 
PODER DA MOIRAMA 


Voz. Pol-o camino 
ei vem um home; 
eu non sei si anda, 
si anda ou si corre. 


Coro. Ainda ven lonxe, 
lonxe, lonxe vem. 


Voz. Foi muito tempo 
que nos deixou ; 
anda na guerra 
pol-o Senhor. 
Vineron os Mouros, 
arrenegados, 
todo arrasaron 
e estava accabado. 
Aqueles homens 
eran os demos, 
todo levaron 
e nos fuxemos. 

O altarinho 

de nosso Dios 
quedou com’a 
noitinha sin sol. 
Entre penedos 
y entre touzas, 
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before us the village of rough stone houses clustered on the hill- 
side : behind it the sierra of jagged rocks and thickets where the 
villagers take refuge from the raiding Moors ; below it the track 
winding up over the bare ridges. This scene on the borderland 
of Christendom in Galicia, some ten centuries ago, is as lifelike as 
if it were one of ten years ago on the borderland of Christendom 
in Macedonia. The ominous import of a man running brings with 
it the whole atmosphere of the ‘ Moirama’ or of the ‘ Tourkaria ’— 
the obsession of fear. 

It was by such desperate and obscure fighting as this, in the 
dim dawn of our history, that Portugal saved Western civilization 
from Eastern domination. 


2 
MOORDOM 


One saith. Along the way 
there cometh one, 
I cannot yet say 
if he walk or run. 


All. He is still afar off, 
far, far away. 


One saith. It is long, long since 
he left us all, 
he went a-warring 
at Christ his call. 
The Moors came on us, 
the miscreant men, 
they ruined all 
and made an end. 
These Moorish men, 
devils were they ; 
they harried all— 
we fled away. 
The altar dear 
of God on high 
was left all bare— 
a sunless sky. 
Into the rocks 
and thickets eere 
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levamos o Cristo 
coutras cousas. 
E os Mouros, 
arrenegados, 
subiam o monte 
desesperados, 
naquelles penedos 
rodeados. 

Pobre de nos, 
todos berraban, 
valenos, Cristo, 
apelidaban : 

mira que ises 
por ti ndo chamam. 
Xa dos penedos 
na buratina 
vian-se as caras 
de tal xentina. 
Cristo, Cristo, 
todos a una 

E esmagada 
aquela xentina. 


Ben te vi vir 
pol-o camino. 


O Cristo amparou nos, 


meu queridinho. 


Pol-o camino 
ei ven un home. 


Eu non sei, ven longe, 


si anda, ou si corre. 


Il 
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we bore the Christ 
and all our gear. 
The Moorish men 
miscreant reneagers, 
came up the hill 

so fierce and eager, 
and our rock fortress 
did beleaguer. 

Alack upon us, 

all exclaim ; 

O Christ save us 

for Thy fair fame ; 
behold these others 
know not Thy name. 
Now from our rocks 
in his caftan 

is seen each face 

of the cursed clan. 
Christ aid! Christ aid! 
and as one man 

we crush to death 
the Moorish clan. 


Christ did aid us, 

dear heart, that day— 

but would I could see thee 
come up the way. 


Along the way 
there cometh one, 
too far to say 
if he walk or run. 
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THe war against the Moors was, however, not merely a struggle 
for life and liberty by villagers defending themselves with stones 
against raiding tribesmen. The Moorish civilization was more 
resplendent than any that the peninsula had seen before, and 
in the ballad that follows, a Moor taunts the town which has 
become Christian with its loss of all splendour. It was in contact 
with Moorish civilization that Christian chivalry was bred ; and 
in these ballads of Portugal we can see chivalry gradually 
developing into culture, as the war motive becomes subordinate 
and the love motive more dramatic. 

In this ballad we find all the characteristics of civilized warfare, 
—that curious combination of chivalry and cunning, of compassion 
and cruelty. We see the border city of Valenga, its walls rising 
above the fertile valley of the Minho—for centuries the frontier 
between the Moirama and Christian Galicia. The Moorish Sheikh 


3 
GUAI VALENCA 


O Chaique. «Ai Valenga, guai Valenga! 
De fogo sejas queimada! 
Primeiro foste de Mouros 
Que de Cristianos tomada! 


Ai Valenca, guai Valenga! 
Eras de prata lavrada, 

Agora sois de Christianos, 
Sois de pedra mal talhada. 


Ai Valencga, guai Valenga! 
Como estas bem assentada ! 
Antes que sejam tres dias 

De Mouros serds cercada! » 


O Baro. «Vesti-vos vés, minha filha, 
Vesti-vos d’ouro e prata; 
Detende-me aquelle Mouro 
De palavra em palavra. 


As palavras sejam poucas, 
Sejam bem arrematadas: 

E’ssas poucas que lhe deres 
Sejam de amores tocadas.» 
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rides defiantly up to the wall, shouting his menaces in safety, for 
the war was one of hand-to-hand fighting and there was no 
artillery, So the Christian beauty is sent into a gallery on the 
wall to detain him while the Christian horsemen arm and sally 
out to cut his retreat. Unfortunately for the stratagem the Moor’s 
chivalrous addresses win from the lady such warning as gives 
him a fair start. So we stand on the walls and watch the Christian 
troop clatter out of the gate and gallop to head him off from the 
border. The colt, Gabello, and the bay mare, his dam, are evenly 
matched, but the Sheikh loses ground crossing the plough-lands 
and is brought to bay by the windings of the deep Minho. 
Another version of the ballad makes it a street scene in Granada, 
with the Cid as hero: but the Valenca version is in every way 
better and has the authority of Gil Vicente (Auto da Lusitania). 


3 
WOE VALENCA 


The Sheikh, ‘Oh, Valenga, woe Valenga ! 
Thou shalt burn with fire anon, 
for thou wast a Moorish city 
ere by Christians thou wert won. 


Oh, Valenga, woe Valenga! 

Thou wast laid with silver once— 
now thou art a Christian city 

thou art built of ill-hewn stones. 


Oh, Valenca, woe Valenga ! 
How thou standest fair to see— 
but before three days are over 
Moors shall beleaguer thee.’ 


The Baron. ‘Dress and deck thee, oh, my daughter, 
all in gold and silver rarely— 
go, detain me that Morisco, 
hold me him awhile in parley. 


Let your words be few in number, 
wherefor let them be well reasoned, 

and the few words that you give him 
let them be with love well seasoned.’ 
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A Dama. «Bem-vindo sejas, bom Mouro, 
Melhor a vossa chegada! 
Ha sete annos, oh bom Mouro, 
Que sou tua namorada! » 


O Chaique. «Ha sete annos, vae em oito 
Que eu por vos cinjo a espada.» 

A Dama. «Se por mim cinges a espada, 
Com vosco quero ir de casa.» 


O Chaique. «Se o fizerdes, senhora, 
Nao sereis mal-avisada: 
Sereis rainha de Mouros, 
Em minha terra estimada. » 


A Dama. «Se por mim cinges a espada, 
Nao digas que te fui falsa: 
Que eu vejo vir cavalleiros, 
Sinto-lhes tocar as armas.» 


O Chaique. «Eu nao temo cavalleiros 
Nem armas que elles tragam ; 
Nao temo senao Gabello, 
Filho da minha egua baia. 


Chegados os cavalleiros, 

Elle se foi na desfilada. 

« Valha-me o Deus dos Mouros 
Em tam cumprida lavrada!.... 


«Oh mal-haja o barqueiro 

Que nado tem a barca na agua, 
Que a hora da minha morte 
Ja para mim € chegada.» 
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The Lady. ‘Thou art welcome, good Morisco ; 
naught more welcome than thy coming, 
in that seven years, Morisco, 
all for thee I live in longing.’ 


The Sheikh, ‘For seven years and all but eight 
I bear arms for thee alone ; 
The Lady. ‘Vf for me thou bearest arms 
then with thee I would be gone.’ 


The Sheikh. ‘lf thou dost so, O my lady, 
no ill venture would it seem, 
for thou shalt be Queen of Moors, 
in my land in great esteem.’ 


The Lady. ‘If for me thou bearest arms, Sir, 
ne’er say I to thee was traitor— 

I see Christian horsemen coming 
and I hear their weapons clatter.’ 


The Sheikh. ‘1 do fear no Christian horsemen, 
nor the weapons that they bear ; 

I fear nothing but Gabello, 
that swift colt of my bay mare.’ 


As the horsemen came a-riding 
he fled quickly as an arrow :— 
‘Help me now, O Moorish Prophet, 


‘Tll betide the ferry-boatman 
who has left no boat to borrow— 
Here I see death come upon me, 
and for me shall be no morrow.’ 
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Tue warp of Portuguese history was the war of Christianity 
against Islam, and the weft was the national war of Portugal 
against Spain; but through these main motives run intricate 
patterns of feudal wars between the various petty kingdoms. In 
this ballad such a war is declared, and the feudal tenure requires 
that the old baron, or his heirs, take up arms; so his daughter 
personates a son and heir to save the estates. This ballad is no 


4 
D. VARAO 


— «Pregoadas sao as guerras 
Entre Franga e Aragao. 
Ai de mim que ja sou velho, 
As guerras me acabarao! 
De sete filhas que tenho 
Sem nenhuma ser varao.» 


Responde a filha mais velha 
Com toda a resolucao: 

= «Venham armas e cavallos, 
Serei seu filho varao!» 


— «Tende-lo cabello grande, 
Filha vos conhecerao.» 

= «Venha ca uma thesoura, 
Vereis cai-lo no chao» 


— «Tende-los hombros mui altos, 
Filha vos conhecerdo.» 

= «Dé-me uma béa armadura 
Que elles se abaixardo !» 


— «Tende-los peitos tam grandes, 
Filha vos conhecerdo.» 

= «Venha ca um alfaiate, 
Talhe-me um largo gibaow 


— «Tende-las pernas bem grossas, 
Filha vos conhecer4o.» 

= «Dai-me umas botas bem altas 
Que dellas nao sairao!» 
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longer concerned with warfare, but is capable of a critical study 
Any one comparing the various devices to 
unmask the heroine in the many variants of the ballad would get 
an interesting idea of the mediaeval lady and her way of life. 
The following version sets the scene of the romance in the court 


of feminine character. 
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of King John of France. 
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4 
DOM VIRILIO 


‘Here be wars in proclamation, 
wars of France with Aragon: 

But, alack, I am old and weary, 
and with warfare all foredone, 

yet I have but seven daughters, 
never an heir male nor son.’ 


Then up spake his eldest daughter 
like a valiant champion: 

‘Let them bring me arms and horses, 
I will be your eldest son.’ 


‘Thou hast ell-long hair, my daughter, 
thereby, surely, thou’It be known.’ 
‘Let them bring a pair of scissors, 
on the ground thou’lt see it strown.’ 


‘Thou hast high shoulders, my daughter, 
thereby surely thou It be known.’ 
‘Give me a good suit of armour, 
so it soon will weigh them down.’ 


‘Thou hast pointed breasts, my daughter, 
thereby, surely, thou’It be known.’ 
‘Let them send the master tailor, 
he shaH make a loose juppon.’ 


‘Thou hast rounded thighs, my daughter, 
thereby, surely, thou’It be known.’ 
‘Give me a great pair of jack-boots, 
over all I’ll draw them on.’ 
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— «Tendes nome de mulher, 
Filha conhe¢ger-vos-hao.» 

= «FE quando d’aqui me for 
Me chamarei Dom Vardao.» 


No cabo de sete annos 
Pazes assentadas sao, 
Passou a Corte de Franca 
Dom Varaio Conde Bardo. 


Filho d’el-rei mal lo viu, 
Morto ficou de paixdo 
E chegando a palacio 
Pede a mae sua bencdo. 


—«O meu padre, 6 minha madre, 
Que me fino de paixao, 
Que os olhos de D. Varao 
Sao de mulher, de homem nao!» 


= «Convidai-o vds, meu filho, 
Para comvosco jantar, 
Que se elle for mulher 
D’estrado se vai assentar.» 


Foi p’ra mesa D. Varao, 
Cadeira mandou chegar, 
Pés-lhe sua capa em cima 
Para mais alto ficar. 


L b - 
— «O meu padre, 6 minha madre» &c. 


= « Convidai-o vos, meu filho, 
Para a feira ir enfeirar, 
a se elle fdr mulher, 

s fitas se ha-de agarrar.» 


—«O que fitas tam bonitas 
Para uma dama enfeitar!» 
=«O que espadas tam valentes 
Para quem quer guerrear!» 


— «O meu padre, 6 minha madre, &c. 


= «Convidai-o vés meu filho 
Para o jardim passear, 
Que se elle for mulher 
As flores vai apanhar.» 
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— ‘Thou hast a maiden’s name, my daughter, 
thereby surely thou’lt be known.’ 

= ‘TI shall go as Dom Virilio, 
I shall be a bold baron.’ 


Seven years were past and over, 
peace was signed and sealed anon; 
to the Court of France there travelled 

Dom Virilio, Count Baron. 


But the King’s son scarce had seen him 
e’er by love he was undone, 

and going straightway to the palace, 
asked his mother’s benison. 


— ‘Oh, my father, oh, my mother, 
For love I am all woe begone, 
for the eyes of Dom Virilio 
are a maid’s, a man’s they’re none.’ 


= ‘Mark, my son, go bring him with thee, 
bid him dine, and give him place; 
if he truly be a woman 
he will lie upon the dais.’ 


Dom Virilio came to table, 
ordered them to bring a chair, 
folded then his cloak upon it, 
so to sit the highest there. 


-- (Oh, my father, oh, my mother,’ &c.) 


= ‘Mark, my son, and take him with thee 
for a fairing at the fair; 
if he truly be a woman, 
he will finger ribbons there.’ 


— ‘See, Sir Knight, what pretty ribbons 
for to deck a lady out. 
‘See, my Prince, what proven rapiers 
for a man who’d try a bout.’ 


— (‘Oh, my father,’ &c.) 


= ‘Mark, my son, and lead him with thee, 
walking in the garden close ; 
if he truly be a woman, 
he will pick himself a rose.’ 
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«Que lindas flores, D. Varao, 
Para ds damas offertar !» 
«Pois se ellas as quiserem 
Que as venham ca buscar !» 


«O meu padre, 6 minha madre» &c. 


« Conyidai-o vés, meu filho, 
Para comvosco ir nadar, 
Que se elle fér mulher, 


~Logo se ha-de acobardar !» 


III 


III 


III 


«Entrae, entrae cavalleiro, 
Ja o vou: acompanhary 
«Perdi a espora de prata, 
Atras a vou procurar! » 


«Ide embora, cavalleiro, 

Que eu sem vos nao nadarei ; 
Se a espora era de prata 

De oiro fino lh’a darei» 


«Os sinos da minha terra 
Eu bem os oi¢o tocar: 

Ou minha mae esta morta, 
Ou meu pai a enterrar.» 


«Monta, monta, cavalleiro, 
Se me queres acompanhar 
Seras genro de meu pai 
Se me quiséres acceitar.» 


«Sete annos fui 4 guerra, 
Sete annos fui varado: 
Nunca me poude enganar 
O filho de Dom Joao» 
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— ‘See, Sir Knight, what pretty flowers 
for to give our ladies dear,’ 

= ‘If the ladies want for flowers, 
they can come and pick them here.’ 


— (‘Oh, my father,’ &c.) 


= ‘Mark, my son, and take him with thee 
to the river for to swim; 
if he truly be a woman, 
this will surely daunten him.’ 


— ‘See, Sir Knight, a stream for bathing, 
I shall ready be anon.’ 

= ‘I have lost a spur of silver, 
And to find it will be gone.’ 


— ‘Nay, Sir Knight, nor leave me therefore 
for I would not swim alone; 
if thou’st lost a spur of silver, 
I’ll give thee a golden one.’ 


b 


= ‘Oh, I hear my village church-bells, 
loud and clear I hear them ring; 
or it is my mother’s passing, 
or my father’s burying.’ 


— ‘Mount, oh, mount then, Dom Virilio, 
and if thou wilt with me ride, 
thou shalt have another father 
if thou’It have his son for bride.’ 


= ‘Seven years the wars I’ve followed, 
seven years a man I’ve gone, 
but I can no longer cozen 
this young son of good King John.’ 
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AFTER the expulsion of the Moors, and in the intervals of the 
wars of liberation from Spain and of crusades into Africa, the 
activities of a warlike age racked Portugal with civil war and with 
feuds of powerful families. The following story of such a feud is 
told in a way which assigns it to a later literary period than any- 


5 
DOM HENRIQUE D’ALENCASTRE 


N’este cerrado arvoredo 

N’ este bravio encantado, 
Aqui vivo como bicho 
Entre rochas enterrado. 
Vae lo dia, vem la noite, 
Nada pra mim é mudado. 
Das minhas penas sustento, 
O triste de mim coitado! 


Dom Henrique d’Alencastre 
E meu nome verdadeiro; 
Dos Duques d’esta linhagem 
Sou lo unico herdeiro; 

E sendo eu so na casa 

Fui em tudo lo primeiro; 
Que meu pae muito me quiz 
Te dar lo ai derradeiro. 


Com todos los meus couteiros 
Foi a montear um dia; 

Fora eu p’ra trazer caca, 
Mas outrem me cacaria. 

Bem longe de tal cuidar, 
Pista da caca corria, 

Quando 1a alem assomando, 
Formosa dama aparecia. 


— «Olhae 1a, couteiros meus, 
Quem la formosa seria?» 

= «E Dona Guimar de Crasto, 
Da mais alta fidalguia.» 
Se mais disseram n§o sci, 
Que, por mim, nao nos ouvia; 
Todo eu estava nos olhos, 
E nao andava, corria 
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thing preceding it here. Its subjective point of view and developed 
style show it to be from the Court rather than from the cottage. 

It is, perhaps, also permissible to ascribe the brusque methods 
in love and in politics of this Henry of Lancaster to an early 
attempt to dramatize the British national character. 


5 
TE DUKE OF LANCASTER 


Here within this gloomy forest, 
this enchanted wild, 
like a wild beast am [ living, 
rocks above me piled. 
Goes the day-time, comes the night-time, 
tis for me the same, 
only living for my troubles— 
wretched that I am. 


Dom Henrique, Lord Lancastre, 
is the name I bear; 

I, to dukes of all that lineage, 
am the only heir ; 

and as being the only son, 
in all I counted first ; 

for my father loved me dearly 
till he breathed his last. 


One day, my foresters around me, 
I rode out so free; 

while I thus went out a-hunting, 
others hunted me. 

But all care was left behind me 
as I chased the deer; 

suddenly I saw before me 
a lady fair appear. 


— ‘Foresters, I pray you tell me 
Who that maid can be.’ 
=‘’Tis the Dame Guimar de Castro, 
a maid of high degree.’ 
If they told me more I know not, 
I listened to no man; 
all of me was in my eyes, I 
did not walk, but ran. 
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— «Senhora, servo sou vosso, 
Por vés aqui morreria: 
Acceitae-me por marido, 

Por mulher vos tomaria. » 

= «Dom Henrique d’Alencastre, 
Isso era lo que eu queria. 
Mulher sé de vos serei: 
D’outro nado, nunca seria.» 


E voltou ao seu castello, 
Ao de meu eu volvia. 

Este amor de mim e della 
De sol a sol mais crescia. 
Entrementes, a meu pae, 
Que tao leal se tratava, 

Por mexericos de um conde, 
Logo El-rei condemnava, 
Mas, quando foi la justiga, 
Que por el le procurava, 

Ja nao achou quem prender ; 
De morrer el le acabava. 


S6 de nome eu conhecia 
Quem lo meu pae me matava; 
Um conde novo na cérte, 

Que no amor me invejava. 
E-ao novo condesinho, 

Que no amor me invejava, 
E]-rei, com minhas herdangas, 
Dona Guimar tambem dava! 


Calado, quedo fiquei, 

Que nem lagrima chorava ; 
Ninguem me ouviu dizer ai; 
Mas ca dentro rebentava ! 
Pera ir onde Guimar, 

De romeiro me vesti: 
Rondei la casa tres dias, 
Nunca, nunca, nao na vi! 
Mas passou um fidalguinho, 
Todo soberbo de si. 
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— ‘Dame, I am thy humble servant, 
I vow to thee my life; 
take me, prithee, for thy husband, 
Ill take thee for wife.’ 
= ‘Dom Henrique, Lord Lancastre, 
Twill anal 1 can; 
I will be thy wife, nor ever 
will have other man,’ 


She returned then to her castle, 
I to mine away. 

But the love there was between us 
grew from day to day. 

In the meantime, though my father 
lived in loyal faith, 

the King, through plottings of a courtier, 
sentenced him to death. 

When the officers arriving 
sought him in his tower, 

they found none to lay their hands on, 
he had died that hour. 


But I knew by name the man through 
whom my father died: 

a young Count just come to court, who 
envied me my bride; 

and it was to this young countlet, 
jealous of my suit, 

that the King gave all my lands, and 
Dame Guimar to boot. 


I kept me silent, kept: me still, no 
lamentation making. 

No one heard me give a groan, but 
still my heart was breaking. 

Seeking Guimar, as a palmer 
I disguiséd me, 

three days watched her house, but Guimar 
never, never see, 

when came by a little lordling, 
proud as proud could be. 
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— «Dona Guimar, Senhor meu, 
Iria longe d’aqui?» 

= «Esta enferma, bom romeiro, 
Orae por ella, e por mim; 
Por mim, que sou noivo d’ella. 
Por ella...» Mais nao ouvi. 
Cegou-me nfo sei lo que, 
Menos sei lo que senti; 
No ladrao de condesinho 
Lo meu punhal afundi. 


Como elle era quem era 
Logo foi grande motim ; 
Clamaram 4 voz d’EI-rei, 
Todos, todos contra mim, 
Mas lo trajo que eu vestia 
Logo, logo lo despi; 

Por meio da tanta gente, 
P’ra estes montes fugi. 


— «Ai, Dona Guimar de Crasto, 
Quem cuidara, quem diria 
Que tu me fords traidora, 
Quando las juras to ouvia?» 
Palavras nao eram ditas, 
Dona Guimar que apparecia: 


= «Dom Henrique d’Alencastre, 
Qu’ew no dissera mentia. 
Jurei ser tua mulher, 
D’outro nao, nunca seria; 
Que me custasse la vida, 
Minhas juras cumpriria. 
Tudo a ti roubaram; 
Tudo por ti deixaria. 
Por amor de mim morreste, 
Por amor de ti morreria. 
Dona Guimar aqui estou, 
Pera tua companhia ; 
Eu sou tua, tu és meu, 
Valha-nos Jesus Maria.» 
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— ‘Dona Guimar, pray your lordship, 
is she living near?’ 
= ‘She is sick, my worthy palmer, 
pray for me and her— 
for me, who am her future husband ; 
for her. > No more I hear, 
Something, what I know not, blinds me, 
I see nothing clear, 
and in the rascal of a countlet 
bury my rapier. 


Whereat, he being what he had been, 
there was a great melee. 

In the King’s name the hue and cry 
all, all raise at me. 

So myself from my disguises 
there, oh there, I free, 

and through all that throng of people 
to the mountains flee. 


— ‘Oh, Dona Guimar de Castro, 
could I have averred 
that you would become a traitor, 
when your vows I heard?’ 
But the words were hardly spoken, 
Dame Guimar appeared. 


= ‘Dom Henrique, Lord Lancastre, 

I have lied no lie; 

I have sworn to be your wife, none 
other wed will I; 

though these vows do cost my life, with 
them I will comply; 

they have denuded thee of all, 
I all for thee deny. 

For love of me thou wouldst have died, 
for love of thee I'll die. 

For I, Dona Guimar, design 
to bear thee company ; 

and I am thine, and thou art mine, 
so aid us, Jesu Mary.’ 
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6 
O CONDE NINO 


Vai o Conde, o Conde Nifo 
Seu cavallo vai banhar; 
Emquanto o cavallo bebe 
Cantou um lindo cantar: 


— «Bebe bebe, meu cavallo, 
Que Deus te ha-de livrar 
Das desgracas deste mundo, 
Dos trabalhos dalem mar.» 


— «Acorda, oh linda princeza, 
Ouve tam doce cantar: 
Ou sao os anjos no Céu, 
Ou a sereia no mar!» 


— «N4o sdo os anjos no Céu, 
Nem a sereia no mar: 
E o Conde, Conde Nifio 
Que comtigo quer casar. 


Palavras nado eram ditas 
Elrei de la a bradar : 

— «Se elle quer casar comtigo 
Vou manda-lo ja matar!» 


— «Quando lhe déres a morte 
Manda-me a mim degolar, 
Que me enterrem mais a elle 
Ambos ao pé do altar» 


Morreu um e morreu outro, 
Foram ambos a enterrar: 

De um nasceu um pinheirinho 
E do outro um pinheiral. 


Cresceu um, cresceram outros, 
As pontas foram juntar ; 

Ia o rei para sair, 

Nao no deixavam passar. 
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6 
THE COUNTY NINO 


It is the Count, the County Nino, 
bathes his courser at the springs, 

and the while his horse is drinking, 
lightly thus the County sings. 


‘Merrily drink, oh, drink, my courser, 
and, please God, you shall be free 
from all troubles under heaven, 
and from labours over sea.’ 


‘Awake, awake, oh, lovely princess, 
hark to that sweet melody ; 

it is an angel out of heaven 
Or a siren of the sea.’ 


‘It is no angel out of heaven 
nor a siren of the sea: 

but it is the County Nino, 
who has come to marry thee.’ 


But the words are hardly spoken 
when the King doth loudly cry: 

‘If he marries thee, my princess, 
by my orders he shall die.’ 


= ‘When you send him to his scaffold 


then you send me too to mine; 
bury us then both together, 
right before the altar shrine.’ 


As one died, so died the other ; 
both were buried at the shrine; 
from the one there grew a pine-tree, 

from the other grew a pine. 


As one grew, so grew the other, 
their needles all together grew ; 

and when next the King came thither, 
they would never let him through. 
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O rei entaéo de zangado 
Logo os mandava cortar. 
D’um correram aguas claras, 
Do outro sangue real. 


Num appar’ceu uma pomba, 
No outro um pombo torcal. 
Estava el-rei em palacio, 

No hombro lhe iam poisar. 


«Mal haja tanto querer 

E mal haja tanto amar! 
Nem na vida nem na morte 
Eu os pude separar !» 
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Then the King was filled with anger, 
and he sent to cut them all; 

from the one there flowed clear water, 
from the other blood royal. 


From the one there flew a pigeon, 
from the other a turtle-dove; 
when the King was in his palace 

there they both lit on his glove. 


= ‘Ill betide so true a suitor, 
ill betide his true sweetheart, 
nor alive, nor dead, nor ever, 
can I keep true love apart.’ 


OLDER AEA Disa a) 


In Portuguese ballads, when the princess marries unhappily, it 
is generally with a Moorish king ; when she marries happily, it is 
with a British prince. The following Portuguese version of Dom 
Duardos and Flerida is almost identical with the Spanish version 
by Gil Vicente, and is probably a fragment only of a ballad 


i, 
DOM DUARDOS E FLERIDA 


Era pelo més de Abril, 

De Maio antes um dia, 
Quando lirios e rosas 
Mostram mais sua alegria, 
Quando a bella Infanta 

Ja de frota se espedia ; 
Fora ao jardim de seu pae, 
Ella chorava e dizia: 


«Fica-te embora mil flores, 
Meus jardims de agua fria, 
Que eu nao tornarei a verte 
Sendo hoje, n’este dia. 

Se meu pae te perguntar 
Pelo bem que me queria, 
Dize-lhe que 0 amor me leva, 
Que me venceu uma porfia. » 


Respondeu Dom Duardos 
Que escutava o que dizia. 
«Callae-vos, bella infanta 
Callae-vos, perola minha. 
Em portos de Inglaterra 
Mais claras aguas havia, 
Mais jardims e arvoredos 
Para vossa senhoria. » 


Chegadas sao as galeras 
Que Dom Duardos trazia; 
O mar lhe cantava honra 
E as ondas cortezia. 

Ao doce remar dos remos 
A menina adormecia 

No collo do seu amor, 
Pois assim lhe convencia. 
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based on the legend of Robert the Devil when he was gardener 
to the King of Rome and carried off the King’s daughter. But, 
however that may be, it is, as it stands, a charming record of the 
ancient alliances between the Royal Houses of England and 
Portugal. 


7 
DOM DUARDOS 


All in the month of April, 
of May but and a day, 
the lilies and the roses 
do show themselves so gay; 
‘twas then the fair Infanta 
aboard ship went her way, 
all through her father’s garden, 
and weeping she did say: 


‘ Farewell, my thousand flowers, 
cool streams where I did play, 
I never more shall see you, 
I leave you all to-day; 
and if my father seeks me, 
as, for love of me, he may, 
tell him my love doth lead me, 
I cannot say him nay.’ 


Then up spake Dom Duardos, 
when these words he did hear; 

‘Oh, say not so, my princess, 
not so, my pearl so dear; 

in the pleasant ports of England 
the streams run cool and clear, 

and there are woods and gardens, 
all for your highness’ cheer.’ 


They came unto the galleys 
which Dom Duardos brought ; 
the seas sang loyal anthems, 
the waves did pay them court. 
to the gentle sound of rowing 
the lady sank to rest, 
a-leaning on her lover, 
for so she liked it best. 
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Tue ‘ Cantigas’, or ancient love-songs of Portugal, whether 
they be altogether of native origin or a development of the 
Provencal ‘lais’, are perfect expressions of the national spirit of 
the time. A large number, over two thousand, have fortunately 
been preserved—notably in the very ancient collection known as 
the Vatican Song Book. The example chosen for translation 
below is one of the many attributed to King Denis. 

Translation of a cantiga is, however, almost impossible, because 
the haunting beauty of this form of poetry is due chiefly to the 
repetition of rhythms and of assonances in regular sequences, and 
the English language cannot provide their equivalent. In the 
following translation, an attempt has been made to follow the 
structure of the cantiga, with its alternating assonants in ‘ah’ and 


8 
CANTAR DE AMIGO 


«Ay flores! ay flores do verde pino, 
Se sabedes novas de meu amigo? 
Ay Deus! ond’ esta? 


Ay flores! ay flores do verde ramo, 
Se sabedes novas do meu amado? 
Ay Deus! ond’ esta? 


Se sabedes novas do meu amigo, 
Aquel que mentiu do que pds comigo? 
Ay Deus! ond’ esta? 


Se sabedes novas do meu amado, 
Aquel que mentiu do que me ha jurado? 
Ay Deus! ond’ esta?» 


«Vos preguntades polo voss’ amigo? 
E eu bem vos digo que é san’ e vivo.» 
«Ay Deus! ond’ esta?» 


«Vos preguntades polo voss’ amado? 
IX eu bem vos digo que é€ viv’ € sano.» 
«Ay Deus! ond’ esta?» 


«E eu bem vos digo que é€ san’ e vivo 
E sera vosc’ ant’ o prazo saido.» 
«Ay Deus! ond’ esta?» 


«E eu bem vos digo que é viv’ e sano 
, 
E sera vosc’ ant’ 0 prazo passado.» 
«Ay Deus! ond’ esta?» 
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‘ai’. The refrain of strongly contrasted vowel-sounds constantly 
repeated makes such Portuguese songs a connecting link between 
the rousing choruses and fol-de-rol-diddle-dol of our Northern 
folk music, and those refrains of wailing vowel-sounds in Eastern 
songs whose, to us, irritating iteration sets an Eastern audience 
rocking and moaning in a semi-hypnotic ecstasy. Therefore an 
attempt has been made here, as elsewhere in translating, to 
preserve the vowel-sounds as nearly as possible. But 
“syth rym in English hath swich scarcitee, 
to folwe word by word the curiositee ’"— 
of a Romance poet is, as Chaucer found, ‘a great penaunce’. 
So it has seemed best to translate King Denis into the broad 
vowels of the speech of his confrére King James. 


8 
Ay EOVAE, SONG 


‘ Aye flowers, aye flowers all of the green pine, 

what tidings have ye of this lover of mine? 
Cry wae’s me, my love is awa’. 

Aye flowers, aye flowers all of the green shaw, 

what tidings of him that I love best of a’? 
Cry wae’s me, my love is awa’. 

What tidings of him who is lover of mine, 

who is false to the troth that he plighted lang syne? 
Cry wae’s me, my love is awa’. 

What tidings of him that I love best of a’, 

who is false to the tryst that he made for us twa’? 
Cry wae’s me, my love is awa’.’ 

‘Ye ask news of him who is lover of thine? 

I tell you so truly he’s braw and he’s fine.’ 
‘Cry wae’s me, my love is awa’. 

‘Ye ask news of him that ye love best of a’? 

I tell you so truly he’s fine and he’s braw.’ 
‘Cry wae’s me, my love is awa’, 

‘T tell you so truly he’s braw and he’s fine, 

and he shall be here at the trysted time.’ 
‘Cry wae’s me, my love is awa’. 

‘T tell you so truly he’s fine and he’s braw, 

and he shall be here e’er the cock shall craw.’ 
‘Cry wae’s me, my love is awa’.’ 
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Ir is a peculiarity of Portuguese national life, and perhaps of 
small nationalities in general, that once, and only once, in each region 
of national activity, did such national life find perfect expression. 
Portugal can boast one great national painting, the triptychs of 
Nuno Gonsalvez, portraying some of the personalities of the 
Golden Age; one glorious national building, Batalha Abbey, 
commemorating the battle which liberated Portugal from Spain ; 
and one perfect national poesy, the plays of Gil Vicente. 

It is because the contribution of Portugal to the arts of 
civilization consists of such unique masterpieces that it has been 
so generally overlooked ; for quantity tells as much as quality in 
the reputation of nations. 

These masterpieces stand out so much by themselves that 
nothing short of research reveals the course of the development 
preceding them, and the decline which followed. Often research 
itself fails, for less is known of Gil Vicente even than of 
Shakespeare. He wrote plays for the Court of Manoel and of 
his son John, thus living during the evening of the short golden 
age of Portugal. That only so much of him is known and 
no more, is in itself of interest to us English, as suggesting 
a parallel to the case of Shakespeare, whom Gil in many ways 
so much resembled; and no doubt Gil’s plays have only to 
become rather better known for their authorship to be attributed 
to Sa de Miranda, his juristic and classicist contemporary. 

A critical edition of Gil Vicente is promised, which will make 
him easier reading to the foreigner—who otherwise loses much 
interesting folklore and historical allusion. Thus, in the follow- 
ing extract, the Devil, when he wants to talk ‘Shakespeare and 
the Musical Glasses’ to the wizard, inquires about the ‘ elephant 
who went to Rome so elegant’. This was the great Indian 
elephant which, covered with jewels and cloth-of-gold, was a lead- 
ing feature in the mission sent by King Manoel to Leo X— 
a mission said to have been one of the most gorgeous pageants 
produced by the Middle Ages, and, of course, a topic through- 


9 
EXHORTACAO DA GUERRA 


Entra primeiramente um Clerigo nigromante e diz : 


Clerigo. ° Famosos e esclarecidos 
Principes mui preciosos, 
Na terra victoriosos, 
E no ceo muito queridos, 
Sou Clerigo natural 
De Portugal, 
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out the civilized world. Indeed, in reading Gil Vicente, we are 
reminded all the time that Portugal was, in his lifetime, a great, 
if not the great Power—not only by force of arms and wealth 
but by excellence in the sciences and arts. Thus what impresses 
us most in the masterpieces of Portuguese art of this period, 
such as these plays or the painting by Nuno Gonsalvez, is the 
wide grasp of existence, the firm grip on essentials, the depth 
of feeling and the force of expression which are surer signs of 
a nation’s greatness than trade-statistics or battleships. Such 
greatness is always as much, perhaps more, within reach of the 
small State. But the small State must enjoy some peace and 
prosperity if it is to blossom out and bear such fruits. If the 
Court of Portugal had not been one of the most brilliant of its 
time there would have been no Gil Vicente. 

The ‘Exhortacéo da Guerra’, which follows in part, is an 
epitome of the Court opinion of the day. The expedition against 
Morocco, under Dom Jaime de Braganga in 1513, which it 
celebrates, was merely a minor episode in a policy which not only 
diverted the direction of the limited energies of Portugal from 
the vastly more profitable fields in Asia, Africa, and America just 
opened to them by the age of discovery, but a half century later 
(1578) led to the disaster of Alcager, where King Sebastian, 
with the flower of Portuguese chivalry, perished, leaving Portugal 
an easy prey to Spain. Yet the appeal to militant patriotism is 
none the less resonant, and the assumption of a good cause is 
none the less convincing. ‘There is, however, something forced 
in the enthusiasm, and it may not be chance only that the poet 
seems happiest in the lines prescribing the conduct of a perfect 
and gentle lover. These serve to remind us, that in the conven- 
tions and customs of chivalry, Portugal was for centuries second 
to none, and that the ideal Portuguese national character would 
correspond much more closely to the ideal of mediaeval chivalry 
than the ideals of national character evolved by other nations 
which now give laws to the world. 


9 
EXHORTATION TO WAR 


Enter Necromantist Cleric, who saith: 


Cleric. Famous and illuminated 
Princes of great worth, 
victorious on earth 
and in Heaven much estimated— 
I am a native clerical 
of Portugal: 
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Venho da cova Sibyla, 
Onde se esmera e estilla 
A subtileza infernal. 

E venho mui copioso 
Magico e nigromante, 
Feiticeiro mui galante, 
Astrologo bem avondoso: 
Tantas artes diabris 
Saber quiz, 

Que o mais forte diabo 
Darei preso pelo rabo 
Ao Iffante Dom Luiz. . 

Farei que huma Dama esquiva, 
Por mais cafara que seja, 
Quando o galante a veja, 
Que ella folgue de ser viva: 
Farei a dous namorados 
Mui penados, 

Que estem cada hum per si; 
E cousas farei aqui 
Que estareis maravilhados. 

Farei por meio ventem, 
Que htia Dama muito feia, 
Que de noite sem candeia 
Nao pareca mal nem bem ; 
E outra fermosa e bella 
Como estrella, 

Farei por sino forcgado, 
Que qualquer homem honrado 
Nao lhe pesasse com ella. 

Far-vos-hei mais pera verdes, 

Por esconjuro perfeito, 

Que caseis todos a eito 

O melhor que voés puderdes. 
E farei de noite dia 

Per pura nigromancia, 

Se o sol alumiar : 

E farei ir polo ar 

Todo a van fantasia. . 

‘ao me quero mais gabar. 
Nome de San Cebrian 
Esconjuro-te Satan — 
Senhores nfo espantar. 

Zet zeberet zerregud zebet: 
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I come from the Cave Sybilline, 
where are brewing and distilling 
elixirs diabolical. 
And I come right well bestowed, 
a necromantist and magician, 
wizard of approved condition, 
astrologer most well-endowed : 
Such great art in devilries 
is mine, I wis, 
the strongest devil I can quell, 
and hand him over by the tail 
to the Iffante Dom Luis. . . 
I can make a dame that’s coy, 
howsoever she be shy— 
that when a gallant doth her eye 
of her life she hath great joy: 
I can make two lovers parted 
and broken-hearted— 
that they both continue so: 
and other matters I can do 
wherewith you shall be much diverted. 
For a ha’penny here’s a spell 
that a dame ill-favoured, flouted, 
in the dark with candles douted— 
shall appear indifferent well ; 
and another, fresh and fair 
as morning star— 
by a mighty spell I can 
make any honourable man 
ne’er berue himself with her. 
I can make sure in advance, 
by very perfect incantation— 
that each shall marry in his station 
as well as he can get the chance. 
I can make day out of night 
by purest necromancy— 
at the first sunlight ; 
and make fade from sight— 
everything that’s naught but fancy... . 
Enough of boasting, now give ear— 
By the name St. Cebrian, 
I do conjure thee, Satan— 
Nay, good sirs, there’s nought to fear— 
Zet zeberet, &c.: 
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Conjuro-te, Satanas, 
Onde estas, 
Polo bafo dos dragoes, 
Pola ira dos ledes, 

Polo valle de Jurafas... . 
Conjuro-te, Berzebu, 
Pola ceguidade hebraica, 

E pola malicia judaica, 
Com a qual te alegras tu, 
Rezé put Linteser 
Zamzorep tisal 

Lisdé fé nafezeri. 


Vem os diabos Zebron e Danor, e diz 


Zebron. Que has tu, excommungado ? 
Clerigo. © irm%os, venhais embora. 
Danor. Que nos queres tu agora? 
Clerigo. Que me fagais hum mandado. 
Zebron. Polo altar de Satan, 

Dom villdo. 
Danor. Toma-lo por essas gadelhas, 

E cortemos-lhe as orelhas, 

Que este clerigo he ladrao. 
Clerigo. | Manos, nao me facais mal, 

Compadres, primos, amigos. 
Zebron. Nao te temos em dous figos. 
Clerigo. Como vai a Belial? 

Sua cérte esta em paz? 
Danor. Da-lhe arama hum bofete: 

Crismemos este rapaz, 

E chamemos-lhe zobete. 
Clerigo. Ora fallemos de siso: 

Estais todos de saude? 
Zebron. Fideputa, meio almude, 

Que tens du de ver com isso? . 
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I conjure thee, Satanas, 
by the slime of all the dragons, 
by the rage of all the lions, 
by the Vale of Jurafas, .. . 

I conjure thee, Belzebub, 
by the blindness of Hebrews, 
by the malice of the Jews, 
which to thee is syllabub, 
Reze put, &c. 


The devils Zebron and Danor appear and say : 
Zebron. What hast thou—excommunicate priest? 
Cleric. Oh, my brethren, welcome, both! 

Danor. What d’ you want us for, forsooth? 
Cleric. That you do me my behest. 
Zebron. By the altar of Satan, 
Sir Fustian !— 
Danor. Take him by his tonsured hair ; 
Let us forthwith crop his ear, 
to show this clerk a charlatan. 
Cleric. Brethren, hurt me not, we all 
are cousins, comrades; I count you friends. 


Zebron We don’t count you two fiddlestick-ends. 
Cleric. How goes it now with Belial ? 
Is his court at peace the nonce? 
Danor. Beshrew the knave! Clout me his poll! 
Let us christen this little dunce— 
We will call him Jobbernoll. 
Cleric. Come, let us have a little chat: 
Are you both well, may I ask? 
Zebron. You whoreson knave! you half a cask! 
What have you to do with that? . 


[ The devils then chaff the cleric until he begins to lose his temper and 
bring them to order, as follows : | 
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Clerigo. 


Zebron. 


Danor. 


Clerigo. 


Zebron. 
Clerigo. 
Clerigo. 


Policena. 


Clerigo. 


GIL VICENTE, I 


Ora eu vos mando e remando 


Polas virtudes dos Ceos, 
Pola potencia de Deos, 
Em cujo servico ando; 
Conjuro-vos da sua parte, 
Sem mais arte, 

Que fagais o qu’eu mandar 
Pola terra e polo ar, 

Aqui e em toda a parte. 


Como te vai com as tergas 
He vivo aquelle alifante 
Que foi a Roma tao galante 


Amargao-te a ti estas vergas 


Esconjuro-te, Danor, 
Por amor de San Paulo 
iadesSansLolo— 


Tu nao tens nenhum miolo. 
Eusvosiatet vita sdote see 


Declara a estes senhores, 
Pois foste d’amor ferida, 
Qual achaste nesta vida 
Que he a mor dor das dores 
FE se as penas infernaes 
Se sao as do amor iguaes, 
Ou se dao la mais tormentos 
Dos que ca dao pensamentos 
FE as penas que nos dais. 


Muito triste padecer 
No inferno sinto eu, 
Mas a dor que 0 amor me deu 
Nunca a mais pude esquecer. 


Que manhas, que gentileza 
Ha de ter 0 bom galante? 
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Cleric. I command and recommand 

by the Heavenly Excellencies— 

by the Divine Potencies 

in whose service here I stand: 

On their behalf I conjure you, 

with no more ado, 

that you do what I declare, 

thorough earth or thorough air, 

here and there, and elsewhere too. 
Zebron. How are your tithes? I hope no worse. 

How goes it with the elephant 

who went to Rome so elegant ? 
Danor. D’ you find it hard, now, making verse ? 
Cleric. J conjure you now again, 

by the love of good Saint Paul, 

and by Saint Pol 
Zebron. Oh, you've got no brains at all. 
Cleric. Well, then, I must give you pain. ... 


[He then invokes the Virgin Mary, which proves efficacious. The 
two devils give in and are ordered to bring Polyxena from the lower 
regions—a special stipulation being made by the cleric that she be 
delivered in good condition, a very proper precaution, as appears from 
Danor’s observations. 

Polyxena appears, and after expressing some natural vexation, 
compliments the Court at some length. She then asks Danor why 
she has been brought, and he refers her to the cleric, who propounds 
to her a favourite theme of the mediaeval courts. | 


Cleric. To all around declare in brief, 
since thou thyself didst feel love’s wound, 
that which, living, thou hast found 
to be of griefs the greatest grief ; 
and whether pains of Hell do prove 
equal to the pains of love; 
or if the torments there below 
are worse than those which thoughts bestow, 
or pains you give us here above. 
Polyxena. Many and many a suffering sore 
in the world below I bear, 
but the pain love gave me here 
forget it can I nevermore. 
Cleric. What graces and what gentilesse 
bespeak the very perfect gallant? 
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Policena. A primeira he ser constante, 
Fundado todo em firmeza ; 
Nobre, secreto, calado, 
Soffrido em ser desdenhado, 
Sempre aberto o corag¢do 
Pera receber paix4o, 
Mas nao pera ser mudado. 
Ha de ser mui liberal, 
Todo fundado em franqueza : 
Esta he a mor gentileza 
Do amante natural. 
Porque he tao desviada 
Ser o escasso namorado, 
Como estar fogo em geada, 
Ou hiia cousa pintada 
Ser o mesmo incorporado. . . 
Clerigo. Qual he a cousa principal 
Porque deve ser amado? 
Policena. Que seja mui esforgado: 
Isto he o que mais lhe val. 
Porque hum velho idoso, 
Feio e muito socegado, 
Se na guerra tem boa fama, 
Com a mais fermosa dama 
Merece de -seraditoso. 5. 
Pantasilea. Oh famoso Portugal, 
Conhece teu bem profundo, 
Pois até 6 pdlo segundo 
Chega o teu pederireal as. 
Cobrae fama de ferozes, 
Nao de ricos, quwhe p’rigosa ; 
Dourae a patria vossa 
Com mais nozes que as vozes. 
Avante, avante, Lisboa! 
Que por todo o mundo soa 
Tua prdspera fortuna: 
Pois que fortuna t’enfuna, 
Faze sempre de pessoa... . 
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Polyxena. Imprimis, that he be constant, 
founded all in steadfastness, 
noble, discreet, uncomplaining, 
patient under all disdaining. 
With a heart of open fashion, 
for receiving of new passion, 
ever yet true love retaining. 
He must be very open-handed, 
stablishéd in truthfulness ; 
of such is the great gentilesse 
of a lover born and bred. 
Yet it is a thing unknowe, 
a lover of such rarity, 
as would be a fire in snow, 
or to see a painted show 
become a real verity. ... 
Cleric. What quality doth most prevail 
to make one such himself beloved ? 
Polyxena. That he be a warrior proved, 
that is what doth most avail. 
A grim greybeard who many a year 
hath been for dalliance disapproved, 
if in war he hath great fame, 
by the very loveliest dame 
merits well to be held dear. 


[ Polyxena concludes with an appeal to the ladies to sell their 
jewels for the war, and refers to Penthesilea, whom the cleric orders 
the devils to produce. This they do with protests. Penthesilea 
wishes that she could enlist, and warns Portugal against the effect of 
prosperity on military efficiency. | 


Penthesilea. ©O thou famous Portugal! 
Know what profiteth thy soul, 
now that to the Southern Pole 
stretch thy powers imperial. . 

Seek fame in a sterner school: 

Seek not riches, they are peril: 
Gild your land with gifts less sterile, 
much less cry and much more wool. 
Forward, forward, Lisbon town ! 
For through all the world ’tis known 
that thy fortunes prosper well ; 
but lest fortune should thee swell 
ever strive for fame alone. . 
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Clerigo. 


Achilles. 


Clerigo. 
Danor. 


Zebron. 


Annibal. 
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Deveis de vender as tagas, 
Empenhar os breviairos, 
Fazer vasos das cabegas, 

E comer pao e rabagas, 

Por vencer vossos contrairos. 
Assi, assi, arama: 

Dom Zote, que te parece? 
E a mi que se me da? 
Quem de seu renda nao ha 
As tergas pouco lhe impece. 


Se viesse aqui Annibal 
E Heitor e Scipiao, 
Vereis o que vos dirao 
Das cousas de Portugal 
Com verdade e com razao. 


Sus, Danor, e tu Zebrao! 
Venhao todos tres aqui. 
Fideputa, rapaz, cao, 
Perro, clerigo, ladrao! 


Mao. pezar vejaveu, dé ti... 


Vem Annibal, Heitor, Scipio, e diz: 


Deveis, Senhores, esperar 
Em Deos que vos ha de dar 
Toda Africa na vossa mao. 
Africa foi de Christaos. ... 
Senhoras Portuguezas, 
Gastae pedras preciosas, 
Donas, Donzellas, Duquezas, 
Que as taes guerras e emprezas 
Sao propriamente vossas. 
He guerra de devacao, 
Por honra de vossa terra, 
Commettida com razao, 
Formada com discrigao 
Contra aquella gente perra.... 
senhores cidadaos, 
Fidalgos e Regedores, 
Escutae os atambores 
Com ouvidos de christdos. 
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[Penthesilea then recommends that Achilles be called in evidence, 
and Zebron is sent, plaintively inquiring whether he will have to 
empty the whole abyss. Achilles concludes a martial harangue by 
exhorting the dignitaries of the Church to contribute to the war. | 


Achilles. You must sell church plate and chalices, 
put in pledge your breviaries, 
make of gourds your bowls and dishes, 
and eat bread and radishes 
to overcome your adversaries. 
Zebron. Hark to that! well said, well said! 
Hey, Doctor Dunce, d’ you like these maxims ? 
Cleric. Why should they make me dismayed ?— 
A man, whose tithes are never paid 
isn’t troubled with war taxings. 
Achilles. If you had here Hannibal, 
Scipio, and Hector, too, 
you should see what they’d tell you 
of the affairs of Portugal 
very reasonable and true. 
Cleric. Shake a leg, Danor! Zebron, shog! 
Let us have them here all three. 
Danor. Whoreson fellow, varlet, dog, 
hound and clergyman and rogue— 
Zebron. Foul fall the day first I saw thee. 


Cometh Hannibal with Hector and Scipio and saith : 


Hannibal. My masters, see that you trust ever 
in God, who surely will deliver 
Africa into your hand, 
for it once was Christian land... . 
Ladies of Lusitanian names, 
offer up every precious stone, 
damsels, duchesses, and dames— 
for such wars and noble aims 
are especially your own, 
in that these are holy wars 
for the honour of your country, 
and committed with good cause, 
for discreet defence of laws 
against these dogs of Moorish gentry. . . 

All you lieges, leal and true, 
noble Lords and Lords Lieutenants, 
hearken to the drum’s ordinance 
as all Christian ears should do. 
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E a gente popular 
Avante! nao refusar. 
Ponde a vida e a fazenda, 
Porque para tal contenda 
Ninguem deve recear. 


Todas estas figuras se ordendrao em caracol, e a vozes cantarao 


Ae od OS. 
Annibal. 


Todos. 
Annibal. 


Todos. 
Annibal. 


Todos. 
Annibal. 


Todos. 


e representdraéo o que se segue cantando. 


«Ta la la la lao, ta la la la lao.» 
Avante! avante! Senhores! 

Que na guerra com razao 

Anda Deos por capitdo. 

«Tala la la Kota tala la tao 


Guerra, guerra, todo estado! 
Guerra, guerra mui cruel! 

Que o gran Rei Dom Manuel 
Contra Mouros esta irado. 

Tem promettido e jurado 
Dentro no seu cora¢do 

Que poucos lh’escaparao. 

«Ta la la da iio; tata lala goo 


Sua Alteza determina 
Por acrescentar a fé, 
Fazer da mesquita Sé 
Em Fez por gragca divina. 
Guerra, guerra mui contina 
He sua grande tengao. 
«Ta la la-la lao;sta laviatla dao. 


Este Rei tao excellente, 
Muito bem afortunado, 
Tem o mundo rodeado 
Do Oriente ao Ponente: 
Deos mui alto, omnipotente, 
O seu real coracgao 
Tem posto na sua mao. 


«Ta Ja-la la lao; tala la laviaos 


E com esta soiga se sahirdo, e feneceo a susodita tragicomedia. 
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All you Commons to the assault! 
Hasten forward, make no halt! 
And your gear and lives be staking, 
for in such an undertaking 

ne’er a one must make default. 


All the performers then order themselves in a circle and sing : 


All. Tantara-rah, tantara-rah. 
Hannibal, Go forward, go forward, my masters: 
For in every righteous war 
God as captain goes before. 
All. Tantara-rah, tantara-rah. 
Hannibal. To war! to war! Let all go forth 
to cruel war,—a war most cruel : 
For our great King Manuel 
against the Moors hath great wrath: 
and he hath vowed and sworn an oath, 
in his heart of hearts, 
that few shall scape their just deserts. 
eA. Tantara-rah, tantara-rah. 
Hannibal. And His Highness doth design, 
for glory of all Christenty, 
to make the mosque a Bishop’s See 
at Fez, by grace Divine. 
War, war, all along the line, 
Is this great prince’s part. 
All. Tantara-rah, tantara-rah. 
Hannibal. This King is so excellent, 
and bestowed so bountifully, 
that he embraces the world wholly 
from Orient to Occident ; 
God Most High Omnipotent 
that royal heart from all alarms 
doth hold safely in his arms. 


All. Tantara-rah, tantara-rah. 
And therewith all depart and thus endeth the tragi-comedy. 
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THE pastorals of Gil Vicente are, to a foreigner, perhaps the 
most charming reading in all Portuguese literature. This is 
Portugal itself, or rather, the ideal Portugal as those who love it 
would have it. ‘The handsome lads and pretty lasses, no longer 
driven from its fair hills and valleys into exile and servitude, but 
left to dance and sing, as their native land taught them, in the 
Western Arcady that we call Portugal. 

They are all still there, the friendly, witty peasantry, the green 
woods and streams, the blue mountains and skies, the vines and 
olives, the walled towns and the hillside homesteads. The carts, 
the ploughs, and the houses are the same as in the time of Gil 
Vicente ; the speech, the ways of life, and the dress are but little 
changed. But the light and life is gone out of it, even as when 
a cloud passes over the sun. 

Thanks to the art of Gil Vicente, those who know Portugal can 
get that most excellent of all enjoyments, participation in the joy 
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TRAGICOMEDIA PASTOR DA SERRE 
DA ESTRELLA 


Vem dous folides do Sardoal, Jorge e Lopo, e diz a 


Serra. Sois vos de Castella, manos, 
Ou la debaixo do extremo? 
Forge. Agora nos faria o demo 
A nos outros Castelhanos : 
Queria antes ser lagarto, 
Polos sanctos avangelhos. 
Serra. Donde sois? 
Forge. Do Sardoal ; 
E ou bebé-la, ou verté-la, 
Vimos ca desafiar 
A toda a Serra d’Estrella 
A cantar e a bailar. 
Rodrigo. Soberba he isso perem, 
Pois ha aqui tantos pastores, 
E tao finos bailadores, 
Que nao ha hi medo a ninguem. 
Lopo. Muitos ratinhos vao la 
De ca de serra a ganhar, 
E la os vemos cantar 
E bailar bem como ca, 
E he assi desta feigao. 
Canta Lopo e baila, arremedando os da Serra. 
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of people who are joying in their life. A hundred years later 
English country life in a joyous age also found a Court playwright 
who could keep it singing and dancing for all time. It is only 
with the help of Gil, or of our own Will, that we can again see the 
country-side of Portugal or of England alive as they once were 
and as one day they again will be. 

The ‘ Tragicomedia Pastoril da Serra da Estrella’, of which the 
following extract is the last scene, is purely pastoral: that is to 
say, the main theme is nothing more than the pairing-off of various 
Jacks and Jills. But it is no Court pastoral of Watteau shepherds 
and shepherdesses, for the peasants are real peasants and the 
songs are real folk-songs. And through the singing and dancing 
the essential facts of Portuguese life—such as the hatred of Spain 
and the rivalry between the simple hill-men and the more 
sophisticated valley-men—come to the surface, even as the bed- 
rock of the Serra da Estrella crops up through its flowery pastures. 


IO 


PaStOnRAL OF; THE SERRA DA; ESTRELLA 
Enter to the hill shepherds two dancers from Sardoal. 


The Serra. Are you from Castille, my son, 
or from beyond, down on the level? 

Forge. Hark to that now—Why the devil 
turn me into a Spanish Don? 
Why, I would sooner be a lizard, 
by Matthew, Mark, and Luke and John! 

The Serra. Whence are you then? 

Forge. From Sardoal,— 
take it or leave it, my good fellow: 
and we have come to give defiance 
to all you of the Serra d’Estrella, 
to beat us at a song or dance. 

Rodrigo. I warrant you a saucy fellow ; 
for here are singers not a few, 
and very skilful dancers too, 
who need fear no men from below. 

Lopo. Many hill rats come down there 
from up here, a-harvesting ; 
and so, you see, we hear them sing 
and dance the way you do up here; 
and it is much in this manner. 


Here Lopo singeth and danceth. 
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Serra. 


Forge. 
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«E se ponerei 14 mano em vos 
«Garrido amor. 

«Hum amigo que eu havia 
«Manganas d’ouro m’envia, 
«Garrido amor. 

«Hum amigo que eu amava, 
«Mancanas d’ouro me manda, 
«Garrido amor. 

«Manganas d’ouro m’envia, 
«A melhor era partida, 
«Garrido amor. » 


Isso he, ou bem ou mal, 
Assi como o vos fazeis. 
Peco-vo-lo que canteis 
A guisa do Sardoal. 

Esse he outro carrascal ; 
Esperae ora e vereis. 


«Ja nao quer minha senhora 
« Que lhe falle em apartado ; 
«Oh que mal t&o alongado! 

«Minha Senhora me disse 
«Que me quer fallar hum dia, 
« Agora por meu peccado 
« Disse-me que nao podia: 
«Qh que mal tao alongado! 


«Minha senhora me disse 
«Que me queria fallar, 
« Agora por meu peccado 
« Nao me quer ver nem olhar, 
«Oh que mal tao alongado! 
« Agora por meu peccado 
« Disse-me que nao podia. 
«Ir-me-hei triste polo mundo 
«Onde me levar a dita. 
«Oh que mal tao alongado 
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HILG SONG. 


‘And what if I give myself, sweetheart, to you: 
A pretty thing is love. 


On a day I had a swain, 
golden apples he sent in vain. 
A pretty thing is love. 


On a day I loved a swain, 
golden apples he sent again. 
A pretty thing is love. 


Golden apples he sent amain; 
the best of them was cleft in twain. 
A pretty thing is love.’ 


That’s the way like as two twos 
you mountain men make melody. 
The Serra. Prithee, now sing such harmony 
as in Sardoal you use. 
Forge. Oh! that’s another pair of shoes. 
Wait a bit and you shall see. 


VALLEY SONG. 


My lady now no more takes pleasure 
privily with me perpending— 
Alack for pains that are unending ! 


For oh, my lady once did tell me 
she would speak with me one day; 
But ah, because of my offending, 
now she saith she never may— 
Alack for pains that are unending! 


For oh, my lady once did tell me 
she had something she would say ; 
But ah, because of my offending, 
now she will not look my way— 
Alack for pains that are unending ! 


For oh, because of my offending, 
she doth ever say me nay ; 
So out into the wide world wending, 
whither fortune leads, I stray— 
Alack for pains that are unending! 
5I E 2 
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Esta cantiga cantdrao e bailarao de terreiro os folides, e acabada, 
diz 
Lelipa. N&o vos vades vos assi, 
Leixae ora.a gaita. vir, 
E o nosso tamboril, 
E ireis mortos daqui, 
Sem vos saberdes bolir. 


Caterina. Em tanto por vida minha 
Sera bem que ordenemos 
A nossa chacotazinha, 
E com ella nos iremos 


Ver El Rei e a Rainha. 


Ordenarao-se todos estes pastores em chacota, como 14 se 
costuma, porém a cantiga della foi cantada de canto d’orgao e a 
letra he a seguinte Cantiga : 


«Nao me firais, madre, 
«Que eu direi a verdade., 

« Madre, hum escudeiro 
«Da nossa Rainha 
«Fallou-me d’amores: 
«Vereis que dizia: 
(«Eu direi a verdade.) 

«Fallou-me d’amores, 
«Vereis que dizia: 
«Quem te me tivesse 
«Desnuda em camisa! 
(«Eu direi a verdade. ») 


E com esta chacota se sahirao, e assim se acabou. 
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And, the song finished, saith— 
Felipa, Nay, you shall not get off so: 
Let us now have up the flute 
and the tambourine to boot: 
We'll dance you dead before you go, 
until you can’t stir hand or foot. 


Caterina. Meantime, by my life, I ween, 
it were well we should prepare us 
for our little chacotine ; 
and therewith, we then will fare us 
forth to see the King and Queen. 


Herewith the shepherds dispose themselves for a chacota 
in the wonted manner ; and this song is sung to the accompani- 
ment of the virginals; and the words thereof are the ballad that 
followeth : 

SONG. 
Oh, mother, you ne’er will believe me 
if I tell you what truly befell me. 
Oh, mother, a squire 
in the Queen’s liveries, 
of love he did tell me. 
Saith he, an you please— 
I tell you what truly befell me— 
Of love he did tell me. 
Saith he, an you please— 
‘I’d take thee though dowered 
with just thy chemise ’— 
I tell you what truly befell me. 


And after the dance all depart and so endeth. 
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Tue Auto da Feira is a pastoral allegory. ‘Time, with the 
practical help of Mercury, and under the patronage of Providence, 
opens a fair at which only desirable wares shall be sold—the 
proceeds to be devoted to charitable purposes. The Angels 
open stalls for the sale of virtues, and the fair is visited by 
exalted personages, including the Pope. But it is a great 
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Seraphim. Vos outras quereis comprar 
Das virtudes? 
Todas. Senhor, nado. 
Seraphim. Saibamos por que razao. 
Dorothea. Porque no nosso logar 
Nao dao por virtudes pao; 
Nem casar nao vejo eu 
Por virtudes a ninguem. 
Quem tiver muito de seu, 
E tao bés olhos como eu, 
Sem isso casara bem. 
Seraphim. Pois porque viestes ora 
Cansar a feira de pé? 
Thesaura. Porque nos dizem que he 
Feira de Nossa Senhora: 
E védes aqui porque. 
E as gragas que dizeis 
Que tendes aqui na praga, 
Se vos outros as vendeis, 
A Virgem as da de graca 
Aos bés, como sabeis. 
E porque a graca e alegria 
A madre da consolagdo 
Deu ao mundo neste dia, 
Nos vimos com devagao 
A cantar-lhe hia folia. 
FE pois que ja descansamos 
Assi em boa maneira, 
Mogas, assi como estamos, 
Démos fim a esta feira, 
Primeiro que nos partamos, 
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failure. The Devil gets in as a pedlar and finds plenty of 
customers, while the Angels are neglected. The moral and the 
motive of the play are summed up in this last scene, where we 
find a recognition of the distinction between state morality and 
popular religion. 
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The Seraphim. You maidens, won’t you buy of me 
some virtues ? 


All the girls. Olieno-. sir not: 
The Seraphim. Tell me then the reason why. 


Dorothea. Why, because to such as we 
bread for virtues none supply. 
Nor marrying have I ever known 
go by virtue hereabout : 
A. girl with something of her own, 
and eyes as good as mine, will soon 
marry well ehough without. 


The Seraphim. Then why come all this weary way 
afoot, to visit this our fair? 


Thesaura. Because they told us over there 
it was Our Lady’s holiday, 
and that is why we here do stay: 
For those graces that you told 
you had in your booth for sale, 
although by you they may be sold, 
Our Lady gives them without fail 
to all good girls,—as you behold: 
And since all grace and all that’s gay 
Our Lady of Deliverance 
gave unto the world this day, 
we have come with reverence 
to sing to her a roundelay. 
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Alevantdo-se todas, e ordenadas em folia cantarao a cantiga 
seguinte, com que se despedirao. 


1° CORO, 
«Blanca estais colorada, 
« Virgem sagrada. 
«Em Belem villa do amor 
«Da rosa nasceo a flor: 
«Virgem sagrada. » 


2° CORO: 
«Em Belem villa réal 
« Nasceo a rosa do rosal: 
«Virgem sagrada. » 


LCORO: 
«Da rosa nasceo a flor, 
«Pera nosso Salvador: 
« Virgem sagrada.» 


2° CORO. 
« Nasceo a rosa do rosal, 
« Deos e homem natural: 
« Virgem sagrada. » 
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All coming forward, then sing this song as followeth—where- 
after they take their leaves. 


SONG. 


White Thou art, white as a lily, 
Virgin most holy. 


In Bethlehem, Our Lady’s Bower, 
from the Rose was born a Flower— 
Virgin most Holy. 


In Bethlehem, that Royal Close, 
there the Rose-tree bore a Rose— 
Virgin most Holy. 


From the Rose was born a Flower, 
all to be our Saviour— 
Virgin most Holy. 


There the Rose-tree bore a Rose, 


God on High and Man of Sorrows— 
Virgin most Holy. 
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SERRANILHA 


A serra é alta, fria e nevosa; 
Vi venir serrana gentil, graciosa. 


A serra é alta, branca e.fria; 
Vi venir serrana, leda e garrida. 


Vi venir serrana, gentil, graciosa ; 
Cheguei-me para ella com fala amorosa. 


Vi venir serrana, leda e garrida; 
Cheguei-me para ella com gram cortesia. 


Cheguei-me para ella com fala amorosa ; 
Disse-Ihe: Senhora, nado sois medrosa? 


Cheguei-me para ella com gram cortesia, 
Disse-lhe: Senhora, quereis companhia? 


Disse-lhe: Senhora, nao sois medrosa? 
Disse-me: Nao quero a companhia vossa. 


Disse-lhe : Senhora, quereis companhia ? 
Disse-me: Escudeiro, segui vossa via! 


13 
SERRANILHA 


« Tirae os olhos de mim, 
«Minha vida e meu descanso, 
«Que me estaes namorando. 

«Os vossos olhos, senhora, 
«Senhora da formosura, 

« Por cada momento de hora 
« Dao mil annos de tristura: 
«Temo de nao ter ventura. 

« Vida, nio m’esteis olhando, 
«Que me estais namorando. » 
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CARRIER’S SONG 
(SERRANILLA) 
(FRoM THE ‘Far¢A DOS ALMOCREVES’.) 


The song is sung in snatches, interrupted by adjurations to his 
mules and conversations with other carriers and passers-by. 


Cold was the mountain pass, snowy and high, 
When I saw a sweet mountainy maiden come by. 
Cold was the mountain pass, lofty and gray, 
when I saw a fair mountainy maid come my way. 
I saw a sweet mountainy maiden come by, 
and went up to her to speak gallantry. 

I saw a fair mountainy maid come my way, 
and went up to her in my courteous way. 

I went up to her to speak gallantry, 
Mistress, quoth I, pray be not so shy. 

I went up to her in my courteous way, 
Mistress, I say, wouldst have company, pray? 
Mistress, quoth I, pray be not so shy. 

Quoth she, I would not have thy company. 


Mistress, quoth I, wouldst have company, pray ? 
Master, quoth she, pray pass on your way. 


uae, 
SHEPHERDESSES’ SONG 
(From THE ‘Auto PastoRIL PoRTUGUEZ’.) 


Turn away your eyes from mine, 

O my life and consolation! 
Wherefore fill me with such passion? 
For your eyes, O lady bright, 

Lady of all loveliness, 

for one minute of delight 

give a thousand years’ distress— 

I fear to have no happiness. 


Sweet, ne’er eye me in that fashion, 
Wherefore fill me with such passion? 
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VILLANCETE<DE ABEL PASTOR 


Adorai, montanhas, 
O Deus das alturas! 
Tambem as verduras! 

Adorai, desertos 
E serras floridas, 

O Deus dos secretos, 
O Senhor das vidas! 
Ribeiras crescidas, 
Louvai nas alturas 
Deus das creaturas ! 

Louvai, arvoredos 
De fruto prezado! 
Digam os penedos: 
Deus seja louvado! 
E louve meu gado 
Nestas verduras 
O Deus das alturas! 
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14 
SHEPHERDS’ HYMN 
(VILLANCETE) 
[Sung by Abel in the ‘ Auto da Historia de Deus’.| 


Adore Him, ye mountains, 
the God of high passes ; 
and all ye green grasses. 
Adore Him ye deserts lone: 
Hill flowers be thanksgiving 
to the God of the unknown, 
the Lord of all living. 
Ye streams ever striving, 
praise Him as you fall, 
the Creator of all. 
Ye orchards, be praising 
for all your fruits stored: 
Ye hill paths be raising 
your praise to the Lord. 
And my flock hath adored 
in all these green grasses 
the God of the passes. 


GIL V1 CEN Ti 


Tuer ‘Barca do Inferno’, with its semi-Spanish sequel the 
‘Barca do Purgatorio’, is one of those realistic allegories dear to 
the Middle Ages. Moreover, though very characteristic of their 
time, yet owing to their occupation with the primary principles of 
life and broad types of national character, they seem to bring the 
Middle Ages closest to the modern mind. A German reading 
these allegories can scarcely believe that Goethe, when he wrote 
Faust, was entirely ignorant of their existence, and an Englishman 
will wonder where he has read something very like it, and wonder 
if Bernard Shaw knows Portuguese. 

And yet, nothing could be more national in character than 
these studies from the life of five centuries ago. If they did not 
vouch for their own truth, they could be confirmed by any 
traveller at all familiar with the Portuguese of to-day. Those who 
know Portugal and who read this play will not have before them 
the scene of its acting—the Hall at Thomar, the wooden stage, 
the grotesque costumes, the brilliant Court surrounding the 
moribund Queen Maria, and all the gloom and glitter of 
a mediaeval interior. They will see one of those dark, still 
lagoons that run deep into Portugal—the ‘profundo braco do 
mar’ of the stage-direction. Behind—the blue hills of the 
further shore and the flaming sunset. In front, on the sand— 
the two long black boats of the Ferry, up-curved at bow and 
stern, with a single mast and yard—the boat of alltime. In one 
are black-clothed, black-capped, swarthy ferrymen singing and 
joking. Winding down through the low hills to the water comes 
a straggling file of wayfarers from the neighbouring market. 
They haggle and argue with the boatmen, and, after much hauling, 
shoving, shouting, and protesting, sail away across the smooth 
water into the sunset. 

Every one of the long procession of characters in these 
pages—fidalgos, market-women, gypsies, jews, judges, children, 
peasants, witches, hermits, carriers—act and speak to the life; 
and the allegorical characters, the angels and devils, saints, and 
localities, are all alive. It is a pity to have to leave them nearly 
all out ; but, unfortunately, translation has its limitations. How 
could any one translate Dogberry or Mistress Quickly, or 
Mamilius? and the small boy who stands up to the devil in the 
‘ Barca do Purgatorio’ might be Mamilius himself. 

As usual, in these plays, the real religious feeling which inspires 
them is only allowed to dominate at the end, and meantime 
mainly appears in the attacks on ecclesiastical abuses and in 
advocacy of the poor against the proud. So thoroughly Christian 
is Gil Vicente, that it is not surprising that his works were put 
on the Zndex by the Inquisition during the Spanish occupation. 
Not that he does not occasionally conform against his conscience. 
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His treatment of Jews reminds us that he was writing during the 
particularly cruel persecution instituted by Manoel against what 
had hitherto been a privileged class; whereby he dealt the first 
severe blow to the prosperity of Portugal in order to curry favour 
with the Spanish bigots and improve his chance for the Spanish 
succession. 

The ambition of the Portuguese Royal House to unite the 
crowns of Spain and Portugal was to bring Portugal many 
disasters besides the ruin of the Jews. It is due to this indirectly, 
and directly to the marriage of Dom Manoel with a Spanish 
Infanta, that Gil Vicente wrote half his plays in Spanish. The 
loss to Portugal is about as great as that of England would have 
been if Elizabeth, with an eye on the Union, had ordered 
Shakespeare to write half his plays in Scotch, The Spanish 
plays of Gil are good enough to prove him a master, but even 
a foreigner can feel the difference. 

Compare, for instance, the following fine Spanish hymn with 
the Portuguese hymn on the same theme at the end of the ‘ Barca 
do Inferno’ that follows. 


us) 
THE MONIGHTS2OR GOD 
(FROM THE SPANISH.) 


Go forth to war, 
chivalry of bold crusaders! 
Angelic armies and armadas 
haste to aid you from afar. 
Arms and armour, glittering, gleaming, 
see they come from Heaven descending, 
to God and man the cause commending : 
Nations of the oppressed redeeming. 
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16 
AUTO DA BARCA DO INFERNO 
Diabo. A barca, 4 barca, hou 1A, 


Que temos gentil mare. 
Ora venho o Caro a ré: 
Feito, feito, bem esta. 
Vae alli muitierama, 
E atesa aquelle palanco, 
E despeja aquelle banco, 
Pera a gente que vira. 
batea, a barca, hud 
Asinha, que se quer ir. 
Oh que tempo de partir! 
Louvores a Berzebu. 
Ora sus, que fazes tu? 
Despeja todo esse leito. 
Companheiro. Em bonora, logo he feito. 
Diabo. Abaixa arama esse cu. 
Faze aquella poja lesta, 
FE alija aquella driga. 
Companhetro. O caga, 6 cica. 
Diabo. Oh que caravella esta! 
P6ée bandeiras, que he festa; 
Verga alta, ancora a pique. 
O precioso Dom Anrique! 


Ca vindes vés? que cousa he esta? ... 


Fidalgo. Porém a que terra passais? 
Diabo. Pera o Inferno, senhor. 
Fidalgo. Terra he bem sem sabor. 
Diabo. Que! e tambem ca zombais? 
Fidalgo. E passageiros achais 

Pera tal habitacao? 
Diabo. Vejo-vos eu em feicao 

Pera ir ao nosso cais. 
Fidalgo. Parece-te a ti assi. 
Dabo. Em que esperais ter guarida? 
Fidalgo. Que deixo na outra vida 

Quem reze sempre por mi. 
Diabo. Quem reze sempre por ti? 


Hi hi hi hi hi hi hi, 
E tu viveste a teu prazer, 
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16 
THE SHIP OF HELL 
The Devil. A ferry, a ferry, ahoy! 


Oh, here’s a jolly good tide, 
and your Charon comes alongside— 
ready, oh ready, my boy. 
What the plague! come, look alive, 
and haul that backstay taut, 
and clear that after-thwart 
for the folk when they arrive. 
A wherry, a wherry, aho! 
Here am I—who gives a hail? 
Oh, what a day for a sail! 
Praise to the powers below. 
Rouse out, thou’rt plaguey slow, 
clean up that deck, my son. 

The Mate. Right, and there ’tis done. 

The Devit. There’s the plaguey jib to stow,— 
take the sheet—see what’s amiss— 
and cast that hawser clear. 

The Mate. Oh, that there—oh, this here— 

The Devil. Oh, what a fine boat is this! 
Dress ship—’tis a feast, I wiss— 
kedge aboard and yard a-peak. 


How now, my precious Dom Henrique! 
Art coming here? Pray, what is this?... 


A Nobleman. To what fair do you ply, you there? 
The Devil. This is the ferry for Hell, my lord. 
The Nobleman. A very foul fair, on my word. 
The Devil. My lord will have his joke, e’en here. 
The Nobleman. Tell me, dost ever get a fare 
for that aforesaid habitation? 
The Devil. I see your lordship in good fashion 
to make a voyage to our stair. 
The Nobleman. Dost think that—of a verity? 
The Devil. How dost thou hope to be secure? 
The Nobleman. 1 \eft there, in the life of yore, 
one ever saying prayers for me. 
The Devil. One ever saying prayers for thee? 
Hee hee hee, hee hee, hee hee. 
Thou lived’st a life of worldly cheer, 
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Cuidando ca guarecer, 
Porque réz4o la por ti? 
Embarca, ou embarcae, 
Qwhaveis d’ir 4 derradeira. 
Mandae metter a cadeira, 
QOu’assi passou vosso pae. 


Fidalgo. Que, que, que! e assi Jhe vai? 


Diabo. Vai ou vem, embarcae prestes: 
Segundo 1a escolhestes, 
Assi ca vos contentae. 
Pois que ja a morte passastes, 
Haveis de passar 0 rio. 


Fidalgo. N&o ha aqui outro navio? 


Diabo. N4o, senhor, qu’este fretastes, 
E ja quando espirastes, 
Me tinheis dado signal. 


Fidalgo. Que signal foi esse tal? 
Diabo. Do que vos vos contentastes. 
Fidalgo. A est’outra barca me vou. 


Hou da barca! pera onde is? 
Ah barqueiros, nao m’ouvis? 
Respondei-me. Hou la, hou! 
Pardeos, aviado estou: 
Cant’a isto he ja peor. 
Que gericocins, salvanor! 
Cuidao ca que sou eu grou! 
Anjo. Que mandais? 
Fidalgo, Que me digais, 
Pois parti tao sem aviso, 
Se a barca do Paraizo 
He esta em que navegais. 
Anjo. Esta he; que lhe buscais? 
Fidalgo. Que me leixeis embarcar: 
Sou fidalgo de solar, 
He bem que me recolhais. 


Anjo. Nao se embarca tyrannia 
Neste batel divinal. 

Fidalgo. Nao sei porque haveis por mal 
Qu’entre minha senhoria. 

Anjo. Pera vossa fantasia 


Mui pequena he esta barca. 
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The Nobleman. 


The Devil. 


The Nobleman. 
The Devil. 


The Nobleman. 


The Devil. 
The Nobleman. 


The Angel. 
The Nobleman. 


The Angel. 


The Nobleman. 


The Angel. 
The Nobleman. 
The Angel. 


thinking to be safeguarded here 

because they say mass there for thee? 

Oh, come aboard, come thy ways, do— 

for, in the end, thou must go there. 

Tell them to set down your chair: 

we passed across your father too. 

Dear, dear, dear, did he go so? 

Come or go; Come now, thou’rt sped, 

for as up there thou madest thy bed 

so shalt lie on it here below. 

And, seeing thou hast passed through 
death, 

now must thou pass across this lake. 

Is there no other boat to take? 

No sir, mine was bespoke, ?’ faith, 

by thee while still wert drawing breath. 

Thou madest me signs to come and take 
thee. 

What signs were those which I did make 
thee? 

Forsooth, thou wast well pleased therewith. 

That other boat is where I go. 

Ho, you boat, d’ ye cross the mere? 

Hark ye, boatman !—can’t you hear? 

Answer, you there! Hola, ho! 

’Fore God, I’m in a pretty pass, 

this one is even more absurd— 

a scurvy crew upon my word ; 

down here, they treat me like an ass. 

What dost thou want? 

I want to know, 

as I left quite by surprise, 

if the ferry for Paradise 

is the ferry which you row? 

This is the very one; what now? 

Then you can take me straight aboard 

I am a landowner and a lord: 

twere well to carry me, I trow. 

I embark no tyranny 

in this ferry-boat divine. 

I know not why thou dost decline 

to take me and my menie. 

For your lordship’s fantasy 

this boat of mine is all too crank. 
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Fidalgo. Pera senhor de tal marca 
Nao ha hi mais cortezia ? 
Venha a prancha e o atavio; 
Levae-me desta ribeira. 


Ajo. Nao vindes vés de maneira 
Pera entrar neste navio. 
Ess’outro vai mais vazio, 
A cadeira entrara, 

E o rabo cabera, 

E todo vosso senhorio. 
Ireis 14 mais espacoso, 

Vos e vossa senhoria, 

Contando da tyrannia, 

De que ereis tao curioso. 

E porque de generoso 

Desprezastes os pequenos, 

Achar-vos-heis tanto menos, 

Quanto mais fostes fumoso. 


Diabo. A barca, 4 barca, senhores! 
Oh que maré tao de prata! 
Hum ventosinho que mata, 
E valentes remadores. 
«Vos me veniredes a la mano, 
«A la mano me veniredes ; 
«Y vos veredes 
« Peixes nas redes. » 


Parvo. Chegando a Barca da Gloria diz: 


Hou da barca! 


Anjo. Tu que queres? 
Parvo. Quereis-me passar alem? 
Anjo. Quem es tu? 

Parvo. Nao sou ninguem. 
Anjo, Tu passaras, se quizeres. 


Porque em todos teus fazeres, 
Per malicia nao erraste ; 

Tua simpreza t’abaste 

Pera gozar dos prazeres. 

Espera em tanto per hi, 

Veremos se vem alguem 
Merecedor de tal bem, 

Que deva; d'entraivaquis..”. 
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The Nobleman. 


The Angel. 


The Devil. 


For a seigneur of my rank 
you have not here great courtesy. 
Put out the gang-plank and the gear, 
and hoist me and my chair aboard her. 
Thou didst not come, sir, in such order 
as to claim a passage here, 
That other vessel goes more leer. 
There the Scigneur’s chair will fit, 
and the Seigneur’s suite to wit, 
and all the seigneurial Seigneur. 
There thou canst voyage quite in state, 
my lord, with all my lord’s menie, 
recounting all the tyranny 
which thou erstwhile didst perpetrate. 
For that thou, being of high estate, 
despisedst those of low degree, 
by so much Jess thou now shalt be 
as thou wert once inordinate. 
All aboard, all aboard, my master, 
for the sea like silver lies, 
and a breeze that drops and dies. 
Stout rowers will go the faster. 

‘For, oh, you will come to my hand, 

you will come to my hand all yet. 

And I shall get 
fine fish in my net.’ 


[After a usurer has tried in vain to buy himself a passage in the 


Jerry for Heaven, 


there comes a poor man. TSlis dialect and abuse 


of the Devil are, unfortunately, untranslatable. This ‘parvo’ 
appeals to the Angel for a passage. | 


The Poor Man. 
The Angel. 
The Poor Man. 
The Angel. 
The Poor Man. 
The Angel. 


Ferry, ahoy there! 
What d’ ye want? 

Wilt not ferry me anon? 
Who art thou? 

Who am I? No one. 
Then thou shalt cross as suppliant ; 
for that in all thy past misfeasance 
thou sinnedst not of malice prepense. 
It was no worse than innocence 
made thee so gluttonous of pleasance. 
In the meantime, wait a space 
until we see if one shall come, 
deserving of such halidom 
that of right he claims a place... . 
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Diabo. 


Eia, todos apear, 

QOu’estd em sécco o batel. 
Vos, doutor, bota batel ; 
Fidalgo, saltae no mar. 


Vem quatro Fidalgos, cavalleiros da Ordem de Christo, que 
morréréo nas partes d’Africa, e vem cantando a quatro vozes 
a letra que se segue. 


Diabo. 


1° Cavalletro. 


2° Cavalleiro. 


Anjo. 


«A barca, 4 barca segura, 
«Guardar da barca perdida: 
«A barca, 4 barca da vida. 

« Senhores, que trabalhais 
«Pola vida transitoria, 
«Memoria, por Deos, memoria 
« Deste temeroso cais. 

«A barca, a barca, mortaes ; 
«Porém na vida perdida 
«Se perde a barca da vida.» 


Cavalleiros, vés passais, 
E nao me dizeis p’ra ond’ is? 


E vos, Satan; presumis? 4 2 
Attentae com quem fallais. 


E vos que nos demandais? 
Sequer conhecei-nos bem: 
Morremos nas partes d’alem ; 
E nao queirais saber mais. 


O cavalleiros de Deos, 
A vos estou esperando ; 
Que morrestes pelejando 
Por Christo, Senhor dos ceos. 
Sois livres de todo o mal, 
Sanctos por certo sem falha; 
Que quem morre em tal batalha 
Merece paz eternal. 


7° 
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[Zhen come a bootmaker, a friar, a procuress, a Jew, a judge, 
a police officer, and a gallows-bird. The bootmaker is shown to 
have been dishonest ; the friar brings his light-of-love, and, after 
giving the Devil a fencing lesson, accepts his fate; Bridget Vaz is 
sufficiently condemned by her baggage ; the Devil proves the match 
of the judge at law Latin ; and the gallows-bird meets his last con- 
viction with a courage that suggests that Gil would have saved him, 
had he dared—as Shakespeare saved Bernardino. But all are 
eventually embarked on the ferry for Hell, which begins to get under 
way—subyect to the limitations of mediaeval stage machinery. | 

The Devil, Eyah, get out all, she’s too full; 

she’s hard and fast aground, this boat. 
You, doctor, there, push her afloat ; 
you, nobleman, wade in and pull. 

Come four Fidalgos, Cavaliers of the Order of Christ, who 
died in the regions of Africa, and they come singing in four parts 
the words that follow. 

SONG. 
‘A Boat, and the Boat that we trust in. 
Beware of the Boat of Damnation. 
A Boat, and a Boat of Salvation. 
My masters, let each who still tholes 
the fleeting life of mankind 
bear in mind—Ah God !—bear in mind 
these terrible shores and shoals, 
and the Boat, and the Boat of All Souls. 
Who liveth the Life of Damnation 
shall forfeit the Boat of Salvation, 


The Devil. Why, gentlemen, do you pass me so, 
without e’en saying where you're faring? 
1st Cavalier. Oh, Satan, thou art greatly daring. 
Beware whom thou art speaking to. 
and Cavalier. And wherefore ask us where we go, 
for well thou know’st us aforehand ; 
that we have died in foreign land, 
and that is all thou hast to know. 


SONG, 

The Angel. O Crusader-Knights of God! 
We are waiting till you come, 
who fell fighting far from home 
in the ways Our Saviour trod. 
From all ills you have release 
and redemption first of all; 
for who in that battle fall 
win the everlasting peace. 
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In the ‘Auto da Alma’, from which the following extracts are 
taken, the allegory is freed from all realism and comedy, and 
reaches as high a level of poetry as is attained by Gil Vicente. 


17 
AUTO DA TALMA 
Vem o Anjo Custodio com a Alma, e diz: 


Anjo. Alma humana formada 
De nenhta cousa, feita 
Mui preciosa, 
De corrup¢ao separada, 
E esmaltada 
Naquella fragoa perfeita 
Gloriosa ; 

Planta neste valle posta 
Pera dar celestes flores 
Olorosas, 

E pera serdes tresposta 
Em a alta costa 
Onde se criao primores 
Mais que rosas; 

Planta sois e caminheira, 
Que ainda que estais, vos is 
Donde viestes. 

Vossa patria verdadeira 
He ser herdeira 

Da gloria que conseguis: 
Andae prestes. 

Alma bem-aventurada, 
Dos anjos tanto querida, 
Nao durmais ; 

Hum ponto nao esteis parada, 
Que a jornada 

Muito em breve he fenecida, 
Se attentais. 


Alma. Anjo que sois minha guarda, 
Olhae por minha fraqueza 
Terreal : 
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There is much else as good, but nothing perhaps better, and so 
the following extracts shall be the last example of his plays given 
here. 


i 
AUTO DA ALMA 


The Guardian Angel. 

Human soul, that art created 

out of nothing, yet art made 
so curiously, 

from corruption separated 
and fabricated 

in that forge where thou’rt inlaid 
so gloriously. 


O plant, set in this vale of woe, 

there to give celestial blooths 
and sweet odours ; 

transplanted then from here below, 
on high to grow, 

where thou art prized for thy firstfruits 
more than for flowers. 


Fleeting art thou, O flower fair; 

for while thou yet art here, thou goest 
whence thou hast come. 

Thy rightful native land is there 
where thou art heir 

of the light thou followest. 
Oh, hasten home. 


Soul of happy destiny, 

that art of angels so befriended, 
take no repose: 

nowhere canst thou stop nor stay ; 
for, lo, the day 

is short and will too soon be ended 
if thine eyes close. 


The Soul. Angel, who ever art my guard, 
heed thou my frailty beyond measure 
born of earth. 
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De toda a parte haja resguarda, 
Que nao arda 

A minha preciosa riqueza 
Principal, . ae. 


Adianta-se o Anjo, e torna o Diabo. 


Diabo. 


Alma. 


Anjo. 


Todas cousas com razao 
Tem sazao. 

Senhora, eu vos direi 
Meu parecer. 

Ha hi tempo de folgar, 
E idade de crescer ; 

E outra idade 

De mandar e triumphar, 
E apanhar 

E acquirir prosperidade 
A que puder. 

Ainda he cedo pera a morte; 
Tempo ha de arrepender, 
E ir ao ceo. 

Ponde-vos a fér da cérte, 
Desta sorte 

Viva vosso parecer, 

Que: tal nasceo. ..- 

Isto nao me pesa nada, 
Mas a fraca natureza 
Me embaraga. 

Ja nao posso dar passada 

De cansada: 

Tanta he minha fraqueza, 

IE tao sem graga! 

Senhor, ide-vos embora, 

Que remedio em mim nfo sento; 
jamstou*taleee. 

Védes aqui a pousada 
Verdadeira e mui segura 
A quem quer vida. 
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On every side of me keep ward, 
or eer be marred 

those things which are my precious treasure 
of most worth. ... 


The Angel departeth, and the Devil returneth. 


Lhe Devil. All things should be had in reason, 
and in season; 
Mistress, hear what I’ve to say: 
By my showing 
there’s a proper time for play, 
and an age for growing,— 
and other ages 
for direction and display,— 
and to purvey,— 
and to procure such advantages 
as may be going. 
It’s too soon yet to think of dying,— 
time enough yet for contrition 
and going to Heaven. 
Follow the times, for time is flying, 
and live the life of your ambition, 
since life you’re given. 


| Zhe Soul, having yielded to temptation, is reproved by the Angel, 
who counsels throwing away the jewels with which she has been 
decked out by the Devil. | 


The Soul. The jewels irk me not at all, 

but the infirmity of my nature 
doth me distress: 

another step and I shall fall 
for weariness. 

I am so very frail a creature 
and void of grace: 

Master, go on your ways; alas, 

in me I find no remedy, for I am as 
I was always... 


[ Zhe Soul, encouraged by the Guardian Angel, reaches the 
gates of Mother Church.) 


The Angel. Thou seest here at last, a haven 
veritable and very sure, 
if life you seek. 
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Tgreja. Oh como vindes cansada 
E carregada ! 


Alma. Venho por minha ventura 
Amortecida. 
Iereja. Quem sois? pera onde andais? 
Alma. Nao sei pera onde vou: 
Sou salvagem, 
Sou htia alma que peccou 
Culpas mortaes 
Contra o Deos que me creou 
sua imagem. 
Cada passo me perdi; 
Em logar de merecer, 
Eu sou culpada. 
Havei piedade de mi, 
Que nao me vi; 
Perdi meu innocente ser, 
E sou damnada. 
E, por mais graveza, sento 
Nao poder-me arrepender 
Quanto queria ; 
Que meu triste pensamento, 
Sendo isento, 
Nao me quer obedecer, 
Como~soias: 2 
Conhego-me por culpada, 
E digo diante vds 
Minha culpa. 
Senhora, quero pousada, 
Dae passada ; 
Pois que padeceo por nds 
Quem nos desculpa. 
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The Church. How wearily thou comest, Maiden, 
and heavy laden. 


The Soul. I come from my misadventure, 
worn and weak. 


The Church. \Who art thou? Whither wouldst thou win? 


The Soul. I know not whither,—a runagate— 

a poor savage— 

I am a soul contaminate 
with mortal sin 

against God, who did me create 
inehlise image... « 

At every step I went astray. 

I served my God the least of all, 
I sinned the most: 

Have pity upon me, who pray, 

in that I never knew the way, 

but lost my innocence, and shall 
for aye be lost. 

And what is greater grief, I find 

I can no longer feel remorse 
as still I would: 

for that my too-distracted mind 
all unconfined, 

I cannot to obedience force, 
asronces 1: could =. 6. 

I know myself a grievous faulter 

and therefore now before thee thus 
myself unburden. 

O Mother Church, I’ seek thine altar— 

grant me thy shelter— 

for it is He who died for us 
who doth us pardon. 
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Ir is not known when or where Gil Vicente died, or where he 
was buried—but his epitaph written by himself has been preserved. 


18 
SIMONA, IDIE, GAOL, WOKCIBININE 


O gran juizo esperando 
Jago aqui nesta morada, 
Tambem da vida cansada 
Descansando. 


Pergunta-me quem fui eu, 
Attenta bem pera mi, 
Porque tal fui como ti 
E tal has de ser com’ eu. 


E pois tudo a isto vem, 
O lector, de meu conselho 
Toma-me por teu espelho, 
Olha-me e olha-te bem. 
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18 
GI, VICENDTES” PPIVAPH 


Waiting for the day of judgement, 
here I lie beneath this stone, 
tired with life’s labours—gone 

into retirement. 


What I was, if thou wouldst know, 
mark well what I here impart: 
As I once was what thou art, 

thou shalt be what I am now. 


All must be laid on the shelf. 
Reader, thou too soon wilt pass ; 
so take me as thy looking-glass— 

looking on me look to thyself. 
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Ir any foreigner, and almost any Portuguese, were asked who 
the national poet of Portugal was, they would answer, Camoens ; 
and the ‘Lusiads’ have been accepted as the national epic. It may 
seem gratuitous to question here such an accepted judgement ; 
and yet, all the ten Books of the ‘ Lusiads’ do not convey to the 
writer so much of Portugal as one cantiga of the Vatican Song 
Book, or one scene from Gil Vicente. It would seem as though 
Camoens, banished far from the spring of true national inspiration 
into foreign exile, had been driven in upon himself and driven out 
upon second-hand sources. The best of his work is subjective— 
life as seen through his own trials and troubles ; the worst of it 
is the second-hand mythology, history, and description, which 
fills page after page of the ‘ Lusiads’. 

The fact is, that, whereas the work of Gil Vicente is drawn 
from the life round him, the greater part of that of Camoens is 
drawn from the life inside him; for, from the day he left Portugal, 
he was out of sympathy with his surroundings and suffering from 
spiritual starvation. This appears very clearly in the personal 
outpourings of the Sonnets, where Portugal is Zion, and his 
place of exile Babylon. He writes of Lisbon and his exile in 
terms which, exactly inverted, would well suit a modern poet 
immured in London. This is, perhaps, because he knew or felt, 
that his poetic inspiration was national and could only live in 
Portugal itself. Of what use is it—he says again and again, as 
in the Sonnet below—of what use is it to ask me to sing the songs 
of Zion in a strange land? How he might have sung them had 


19 
CXVII 


Ca nesta Babylonia d’onde mana 
Materia a quanto mal o mundo cria; 
Ca d’onde o puro Amor nao tem valia, 
Que a Mae, que manda mais, tudo profana ; 
Ca d’onde o mal se afina, o bem se damna, 
E pdde mais que a honra a tyrannia; 
Ca d’onde a errada e cega Monarchia 
Cuida que um nome vao a Deus engana; 
Ca n’este labyrintho onde a Nobreza, 
O Valor e o Saber pedindo vao 
As portas da Cubica e da Vileza; 
Ca n’este escuro caos de confusio 
Cumprindo o curso estou da natureza. 
Vé se me esquecerei di ti, Sido! 
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he stayed in Portugal, can only be guessed or glimpsed; but 
probably Portuguese nationalism has made no greater sacrifice to 
Portuguese imperialism than when it converted Camoens from 
a national into an imperial poet. Some suggestion of the 
greatness of the world’s loss can be got by comparing the sonnet 
to Catherine de Athaide (translated below) with the verses to 
Barbara, the Indian captive, that follow. ‘The evil effect of exile 
and exotic environment is evident, for although the lines to the 
fair captive are alive, it is life on a lower plane. 

Camoens was one of the great poets of the world; but if 
Portugal has looked on him as the exponent of the national soul, 
it is perhaps partly due to the minor key in which his most 
characteristic work is pitched. He is the poet of ‘ saudade’, the 
vague melancholy and misgiving which is almost a passion of 
the Portuguese character ; he is also a master of magniloquence, 
another national passion : 

‘Dai-me agora hum som alto e sublimado, 

hum estylo grandiloquo e corrente’— 
such 1s the petition with which he opens the ‘ Lusiads’ (Canto I. iv). 
He attained his ambition—in this respect at any rate—but lyrical 
Portugal had already, by his day, passed its prime; and, as Gil 
Vicente in his old age complained, was content to copy foreign 
forms. Beautiful as the lyrics of Camoens are, they have not the 
haunting melody of the ‘cantigas’; and imposing as are the 
‘Lusiads’, they have not the life and light of the ‘ Autos’ and 
‘ Pastorals’. 


1Q 
SONNET CXVIHH 


Here, in this Babylon, whence ever drains 

infection of all evils bred on earth: 

Here, where the purest love has little worth, 

and lust, o’er all presiding, all profanes: 

Here, where man courts the bad, the good condemns, 
and honour counts for less than tyranny: 

Here, where a blundering and blind monarchy 
believes that God is mocked by empty names: 
Here, in this labyrinth, where nobility, 

courage and knowledge, all, like beggars, spy on 
the doors of avarice and vulgarity: 

Here, in this chaos of confusion, 

where I accomplish my nativity— 

could I forgetful be of thee—O Zion! 
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CLVIT 


Na ribeira do Euphrates assentado, 
Discorrendo me achei pela memoria 
Aquelle breve bem, aquella gloria, 

Que em ti, doce Sido, tinha passado. 

Da causa de meus males perguntado 

Me foi: «Como nao cantas a historia 
«De teu passado bem, e da victoria 
«Que sempre de teu mal has alcancgado? 
« Nao sabes, que a quem canta se lhe esquece 
«QO mal, inda que grave e rigoroso? 
«Canta pois, e nao chores d’essa sorte.» 
Respondi com suspiros: «Quando crece 
«A muita saudade, o.piedoso 

«Remedio é nao cantar, sendo a morte.» 
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20 


SONNET CLVII 


By water-brooks of Babylon I seat me, 

reviewing in my memory the story 

of that short happiness, that fleeting glory, 

that once in thee, sweet Zion, did entreat me. 
There one the reason of my woes demanded, 
saying ‘Why dost not sing the history 

‘of thy past happiness, and the victory 

‘which o’er thy ills thou ever hast commanded ?>— 
‘know’st thou not, he who singeth soon relieveth 
‘his cares, however heavy and despiteful ?— 

‘sing then, nor in lamenting waste thy breath.’ 
Then I replied, with sighs, ‘For him who grieveth 
with so much melancholy, the only rightful 

relief is not in song—it is in death.’ 
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CAMOENS, who was of gentle birth but without fortune, paid his 
addresses to Catherine de Athaide, a lady-in-waiting in the Court 
of Queen Catherine, and a daughter of the Master of the 
Household of the Infante Dom Duarte. This is said to have 
caused the loss of royal favour which ended in his banishment, 
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Alma minha gentil, que te partiste 
Tam cedo d’esta vida descontente, 
Repousa la no Ceo eternamente, 

E viva eu ca na terra sempre triste! 

Se la no assento ethereo onde subiste 
Memoria d’esta vida se consente, 

Nao te esquecas de aquelle amor ardente 
Que ja nos olhos meus tam puro viste! 

E se vires que pode merccer-te 
Alguma cousa a dor que me ficou 
Da magoa, sem remedio, de perder-te, 

Roga a Deus, que teus annos encurtou, 
Que tam cedo de ca me leve a vér-te 
Quam cedo de meus olhos te levou! 
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A UMA CATIVA COM QUEM ANDAVA DE 
AMORES NA INDIA, CHAMADA BARBARA 


Aquella captiva 
Que me tem captivo, 
Porque nella vivo, 

Ja nado quer que viva. 
Eu nunca vi rosa 
Em suaves mdlhos, 
Que para meus olhos 
Fosse mais formosa. 
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first from Lisbon, later, after a second offence, to Ceuta, and 
finally in 1553 to the East Indies. Tradition has it that it was 
in prison at Goa, in 1558, that he heard of the death of Catherine 
and wrote the sonnet that follows : 


al 


LO, CATHERINE, Di ATHAIDE 


Soul of all gentleness, dear Soul, that spurning 
this life so early and disdainfully, 
now rests on high in Heaven eternally— 
while I live here below, for ever mourning !— 
If, in the seats of Heaven, whither thou’rt returning, 
some memory of this life is given thee, 
be not unmindful of that love bright burning 
which in mine eyes thou yet may’st plainly see. 
And, shouldst thou see there aught that can entreat thee 
in this my pain, that ever with me stays, 
then pray to God, who so cut short thy days, 
that He, as quickly, take me hence to mect thee, 
as He has taken thee now from my gaze. 


PLP 


TO AN INDIAN, CAPTIVE 
BY NAME BARBARA 


My prize is she 
who is my prison: 
I all submission, 
she sans merci. 
I ne’er saw rose 
so sweetly twined 
that, to my mind, 
more sweetly grows. 
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Nem no campo flores, 
Nem no céo estrellas 
Me parecem bellas 
Como os meus amores. 
Rosto singular ! 

Olhos sossegados, 
Pretos e cansados, 
Mas nao de matar! 

Uma graga viva, 
Que nelles lhe mora, 
Para ser senhora 
De quem é€ captiva. 
Pretos os cabellos, 
Onde o povo vao 
Perde opiniao 
Que os louros sao bellos. 

Pretidao de Amor! 
Tam doce a figura 
Que a neve lhe jura 
Que trocara a cdr! 
Leda mansidao, 

Que o siso acompanha, 
Bem parece estranha, 
Mas ... barbara nao. 

Presenca serena 
Que a tormenta amansa: 
Nella emfim descansa 
Toda minha pena. 
Esta é a captiva 
Que me tem captivo; 
FE pois nella vivo, 

forca que viva! 
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No forest flower, 
No heavenly star, 
for me is fair 

as my amour. 


Face strange of hue, 
and eyes that sleep, 
dark and deep, 

but deadly too. 


The grace in all 
these beauties shown 
doth her enthrone, 
where she’s in thrall. 


So black her hair, 
opinion vain 
will ne’er again 
hold blonde is fair. 
Dark of delight! 
Thy sweet, smooth brow 
makes the snow vow 
"twill change its white. 


Gentle and gay, 
therewith demure: 
‘Peregrina’ sure, 

but ‘Barbara’, nay. 

Calm countenance 
pain to appease: 
so doth she ease 

my long penance. 

This is the slave 
who me enslaves; 
since me she saves, 

her life I crave. 
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Ir has been said that circumstances converted Camoens from 
a national into an imperial poet. In the ‘Lusiads’ he certainly 
wrote the epic of Imperialism—with faults which correspond to 
defects inherent to the imperialist point of view, and with fine 
and inspiriting passages where it best expresses what is good in 
imperialist principles. 

In the first of the extracts that follow, Camoens vaunts the 
proud boast of Portugal that the Portuguese have ever been fore- 
most in the fight for Christianity and Civilization, without concern 
for profitable conquest. The claim has sufficient truth; for the 
unprofitable Crusades against the Moors were always more popular 
in Portugal than the colonial enterprises in America and Asia. 
Both Camoens and Gil Vicente voice public opinion in 
representing these sterile strivings for an ideal as something 
more admirable than the overseas ventures for riches. 
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Ill 


Vos, Portuguéses poucos, quanto fortes, 
Que o fraco poder vosso nado pesais; 

Vos, que a custa de vossas varias mortes 
A Lei da vida eterna dilatais: 

Assi do Ceo deitadas sao as sortes, 

Que vos, por muito poucos que sejais, 
Muito fagais na sancta Christandade: 

Que tanto, 6 Christo, exaltas a humildade! 


IV 


Vede los Alemies, soberbo gado, 

Que por tao largos campos se apascenta, 
Do successor de Pedro rebellado ; 

Novo pastor e nova seita inventa: 

Vede-lo em feias guerras occupado 

(Que inda co’o cego error se no contenta!) 
Nao contra o superbissimo Othomano, 

Mas por sahir do jugo soberano. 
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This crusading ardour of Portugal explains the bitter condem- 
nation by Camoens of Germany and England for breaking the 
union of Christendom by the Reformation and the Wars of 
Religion, and of England and France for making terms with the 
Turk for the sake of trade, in despite of the obligations imposed 
in their royal titles. The claim of the British Crown to be King 
of Jerusalem would certainly not have seemed any reason to 
a practical British merchant like Sir Christopher North for con- 
demning the capitulations with the Porte ; but Portugal can claim 
to have lived up to its ideals in this respect. The first French 
Capitulation was concluded in 1535 ; that of England and Holland 
In 1579; that of Portugal in 1843. The abandonment by 
Europe of crusades for the liberation of Greeks, Thracians, and 
Armenians, so as to compete for Levantine trade, has brought 
more than one ruinous requital in our own century. 


23 
LUSIADS.. CANTO-VII 


= III 


You Portuguese are few, but fortified 
through ne’er your weakness with your will contrasting. 
You, who at cost of death on every side, 
still spread the Gospel of life everlasting. 
You, so diminutive that men deride— 
On you, before all, Heaven the lot is casting 
to do great deeds for Christ your Saviour holy: 
’ For thus doth Christ exalt the poor and lowly. 


IV 


See now the Germans,—stiff-necked steers are they, 
ranging at pasture over fertile meads. 
From Peter’s place-holders they broke away 
to seek new pastors, and new-fangled creeds. 
See them in ugly warfare pass their day,— 
(blind errors not sufficing for their needs!) 
not fighting ’gainst the mighty Moslem folk, 
but shaking off our Mother Church's yoke. 
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Vede lo duro Inglés, que se nomea 

Rei da velha e sanctissima Cidade 

Que o torpe Ismaelita senhorea 

(Quem vio honra tao longe da verdade ?), 
Entre as Boreaes neves se recrea ; 

Nova maneira faz de Christandade : 

Para os de Christo tem a espada nua, 
Nao por tomar a terra, que era sua. 


VI 


Guarda-lhe por entanto um falso Rei 

A cidade Hierosolyma terreste, 

Em quanto elle nao guarda a sancta lei 
Da cidade Hierosolyma celeste. 

Pois de ti, Gallo indigno, que direi? 
Que o nome Christianissimo quiseste, 
Nao para defendé-lo, nem guarda-lo, 
Mas para ser contra elle e derriba-lo! 


VIII 


Pois que direi daquelles que em delicias, 
Que o vil ocio no mundo traz comsigo, 
Gastam as vidas, logram as divicias, 
Esquecidos de seu valor antigo? 
Nascem da tyrannia inimicicias, 

Que o povo forte tem, de si inimigo ; 
Comtigo, Italia, fallo, j4 submersa 

Em vicios mil, e de ti mesma adversa. 


XII 


Aquellas invengdes feras e novas 

De instrumentos mortaes da artilharia 
Ja devem de fazer as duras provas 
Nos muros de Byzancio e de Turquia. 
Fazei que torne la ds sylvestres covas 
Dos Caspios montes e da Scythia fria 
A Turca geracdo, que multiplica 

Na policia da vossa Europa rica. 
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See the dour Englishman who doth purport 
to be king of that ancient holy city 
where the base Ishmaelite still holds his court,— 
(who e’er saw title so remote from verity ?) 
Among his northern snows he lives for sport 
and grows new kinds of Christianity. 
Against Christ’s followers he bares his sword, 
nor seeks to free the birthplace of his Lord. 


VI 


He keeps for an usurping Padishaw 
terrestrial Jerusalem’s diadem : 
nor ever keeps himself the holy law 
of the celestial Jerusalem. 
And thou, unworthy Gaul, what of thy flaw ?— 
Thou, that to be Most Christian King dost claim ! 
Yet Gaul defends not Christians nor protects them, 
but takes up arms against them and subjects them. 


Vill 


What shall I say of those who, sunk in pleasure, 
pernicious product of vile worldly ease, 

do waste their lives a-wallowing in their treasure, 
oblivious of their past knight-errantries. 

E’en tyranny is more wholesome than such leisure 
in that it breeds strong men from enmities. 

I speak of thee, O Italy, cultivator 

of thousand vices, and to thine own self traitor. 


XII 


All newest and most formidable inventions 
in deadly weapons of artillery 
should have been proved by now in stern contentions 
against the bulwarks of Byzance and Turkey: 
Dispersing to their wild and wooded mansions, 
in Caspian hills and snows of Tartary, 
that Turkish brood which mounts and multiplies, 
on wealthy Europe’s foreign policies. 
gl 
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XIII 


Gregos, Thraces, Armenios, Georgianos, 
Bradando-vos estaéo, que o povo bruto 
Lhe obriga os charos filhos aos profanos 
Preceitos do Alcorao (duro tributo !) ; 

Em castigar os feitos inhumanos 

Vos gloriai de peito forte e astuto, 

E nao queirais louvores arrogantes 

De serdes contra os vossos mui possantes. 


XIV 


Mas em tanto, que cegos e sedentos 
Andais de vosso sangue, 6 gente insana, 
Nao faltarao christaos atrevimentos 
Nesta pequena casa Lusitana. 

De Africa tem maritimos assentos ; 

E na Asia mais que todas soberana ; 
Na quarta parte nova os campos ara; 
IX se mais mundo houvera, 1a chegara. 
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XIII 


Armenian and Georgian, Greek and Thracian, 
each cries for help,—in that the brute Soldan 
takes his dear sons in terrible taxation 
as is approved by the profane Koran. 
The punishment of this inhuman nation 
should be the glory of a brave statesman— 
not the pursuit of arrogant applause 
by bullying others of the Christian cause. 


XIV 


But while these races, bloodthirsty and blind, 
wade deep in gore, a mob maniacal, 
there wants not warriors of Christian mind 
in this so humble house of Portugal. 
On Afric’s shores the Portuguese you find: 
in Asia, Portugal is first of all: 
in the New World none broke new ground before them: 
and were there more new worlds, they would explore them. 
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THE LUSIADS (continued) 


In this second extract, Camoens puts the case for the opposi- 
tion,—for the Little Portugaller, so to say,—speaking in the person 
of an aged spectator of the sailing of Vasco da Gama’s expedition. 
It increases our admiration for the Portuguese gentlemen-adven- 
turers when we realize the disfavour, and even contempt, with 
which their enterprises were popularly regarded. The Chivalry of 
Portugal considered them money-grubbers as compared with 
Crusaders in Morocco; the Commonalty looked on them as 
madmen. ‘Thus, when vessels were being fitted out for overseas 
ventures, and drums were beaten through the streets of Lisbon to 
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XCV 


O gloria de mandar! O va cubica 

D’esta vaidade, a quem chamamos fama! 
fraudulento gosto, que se atica 

C’huma aura popular, que honra se chama! 

Que castigo tamanho e que justica 

Fazes no peito vao, que muito te ama! 

Que mortes, que perigos, que tormentas, 

Que crueldades nelles exp’rimentas! 


XCVI 


Dura inquietagao d’alma e da vida, 

Fonte de desamparos e adulterios, 

Sagaz consumidora conhecida 

De fazendas, de reinos e de imperios ; 
Chamam-te illustre, chamam-te subida, 
Sendo digna de infames vituperios ; 
Chamam-te fama e gloria soberana, 

Nomes com quem se 0 povo nescio engana! 


XCVII 


A que novos desastres determinas 
De levar estes reinos e esta gente? 
Que perigos, que mortes lhe destinas, 
Debaixo d’algum nome preeminente? 
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inform volunteers that they might enrol themselves at the India 
House, this is what the street-boys shouted after the drum : 


Cuantos irdo Who follow the drum, 
Que nao voltardo, home never come, 

A India mais vao Who to India roam 
De que voltarao! never come home. 


The personal opinion of Camoens himself has been shown in 
the preceding sonnets, and, if he looked on Portugal as Zion and 
on the overseas possessions as Babylon, he was entitled to do so, 
—for he lost his eye campaigning in Morocco and gave the best 
years of his life to East Indian administration. 


24 
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O Pride of Empire! O vain covetise 
of that vainglory that we men call Fame: 
O false ideal, that finds its verities 
in that vulgarity we Honour name. 
What punishment and what just penalties 
thou dost inflict on those thou dost inflame: 


What deaths and what disasters, what heartbreakings, 
what hardships in thy cruel undertakings. 


XCVI 


O dread disturber of our soul and life, 

whence are defections and corruptions grown: 
Clever but many times convicted thief 

of capital_—of commonweal,—of crown :— 
They call thee champion, and they call thee chief 

who shouldst be vilified and shouted down: 
Thow’rt called Imperial Power,—Prestige or Pride, 
words by which simple souls are mystified. 


XCVII 


Now to what new disaster dost consign 
this my dear native country,—this my nation? 
What dangers and what deaths dost thou design 
under some high and mighty appellation? 
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Que promessas de reinos e de minas 
D’ouro, que lhe fards tao facilmente? 

Que famas lhe prometterds? que historias ? 
Que triumphos? que palmas? que victorias ? 


Cl 


Deixas criar as portas o inimigo 

Por ires buscar outro de tao longe, 

Por quem se despovoe o reino antigo, 
Se enfraquega e se va deitando a longe? 
Buscas 0 incerto e incognito perigo, 
Porque a fama te exalte e te lisonge, 
Chamando-te senhor, com larga copia, 
Da India, Persia, Arabia e da Ethiopia? 


The burden of wealth, easily won from imperial dependencies, 
and the gloom of the Spanish Inquisition, already lay heavy on 
the gay and gallant spirit of Old Portugal. The Portugal of Gil 
Vicente and of King Denis was almost dead; the Troubadour 
and Crusader had grown into an old miserly merchant mumbling 
prayers. 

The note in which Camoens closed his great epic of Empire 
has a dying fall, such as that in which both his life and the 
Empire itself closed not long after. His last years in Lisbon 
were spent in penury, and he died in a hospital within a few days 
of the entry of Philip of Spain, and the beginning of the sixty 
years eclipse of Portuguese independence. With him died Old 
Portugal; and thereafter the spirit of the nation only survives as 
does a seed underground in winter. For when the actual Spanish 
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No mais, Musa, no mais, que a lyra tenho 
Destemperada, e a voz enrouquecida, 

E nao do canto, mas de vér que venho 
Cantar a gente surda e endurecida: 

O favor com que mais se accende o engenho 
Nao me da a Patria, nao, que esta mettida 
No gosto da cubica, e na rudeza 

D’huma austera, apagada e vil tristeza. 
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What profit from dominion or gold mine 

dost thou propose for our remuneration ? 
What promises of fame? What place in story? 
What triumphs,—what Te Deums,—and what glory? 


il 


Thou leavest enemies shouting at the gate 
to search out other enemies over sea: 

Thou dost depopulate our ancient State 
till dissipation brings debility: 

Thou seekest ends obscure and obfuscate, 
while fame inciteth thee with flattery— 

calling thee Lord of Empires Utopian, 

Indian and Persian, Arab and Ethiopian. 


occupation ended in 1640, it left behind a system of obscurantism 
which, temporarily relieved by the reforms of Pombal in the 
eighteenth century, lasted until the Napoleonic era. It was from 
the civil disturbances that followed the Peninsular War and the 
French and British occupations that the nation was reborn in the 
spirit of Young Portugal. 

We shall understand the history of Portuguese nationality best 
if we compare it rather with that of Eastern European nations 
than with the unbroken development of other States of Western 
Europe. But even through the dark ages of the Inquisition and 
the Wars of the last century, folk-songs and broad-sheets show 
traces of the national traditions and link Old Portugal to Young 
Portugal. 
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No more, my Muse, no more, for lo my lyre 
is out of tune, my voice is out of tone— 
though not with making music: but I tire 
of singing to deaf ears and hearts of stone. 
That public favour which doth poets fire 
my country cannot give me,—’tis all gone 
to those who preach cupidity, or profess 
a grim and grievous sanctimoniousness. 
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Tue tragedy of Dona Inez de Castro and Dom Pedro is 
perhaps the best-known incident of Portuguese history. The 
story need not be retold here of how the Court beauty was 
married by the heir to the throne, Dom Pedro, and was murdered 
by the weak king his father, at the instigation of the nobles, 
to permit a marriage alliance with Spain. Camoens gives 
a literary version of the story in the Lusiads, Garcia de Resende 
a historical version in a fine ballad, and it is in every guide and 
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DONA INEZ DE CASTRO 


Dos ricos pagos de Coimbra 
Nobre Infante se partia, 
Com seus pagens e creados 
Para real montaria ; 


Da mui bella Dona Inez 
Com amor se despedia. 

Mal sabia seu esposo 

Que nunca mais a veria! 
«Onde vaes, senhor Infante? 
Mal haja tal montaria ! 

Mao fado, senhor Dom Pedro, 
Te tras essa romaria ; 

Volte depressa a teus pacos, 
Que matam tua alegria. 
Ficou sossinha a esposa 
Tao exposta a tyrannia. 

A sua voz maviosa 

Toda a noite se ouvia, 
Cantando suas saudades 
Com mui triste melodia.» 
«Meu Infante, meu senhor, 
Que me déste a regia m§o, 
Escuta donde estas 

Da tua Inez a canco. 


Ja nado podem meus suspiros 
Chegar ao teu coracdo ; 
Repitam montes e valles 
De tua Inez a cancdo. 

Em prantos mui lastimosos 
Esta esta habitagdo ; 

SO se houve n’estes pacos 
Da tua Inez a cancao.» 
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book of travels. But the popular ballad given below perhaps 
conveys best of all the appeal the story has always made to the 
Portuguese people: an appeal which still makes both the Fonte 
dos Amores, at Coimbra, the legendary scene of the murder, and 
the tombs at Alcobaga, places of pilgrimage and honoured shrines. 


EC es people Dona Inez personifies love triumphant over 
eath. 
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DONA INEZ 
From Coimbra’s goodly palace 
forth the Lord Infant doth fare, 
with his pages and his servants, 
all to chase the royal deer. 
There he left his lovely Inez, 
left her fondly without fear ; 
for full little thought the Infant 
he would no more see his dear. 
[ One saith :] 
‘Whither goest thou, Lord Infant ? 
Ill betide this rash career. 
*Tis an .evil fate; Dom Pedro, 
that has led thee forth from here. 
Hasten home, then, to your palace, 
where they slay your lady dear, 
whom you left so lone and helpless 
to the tyrant prince and peer. 
There her voice, so sweet and piteous, 
all the long night through they hear 
ever singing of her sorrows— 
saddest songs of grief and fear... 
[Here singeth Inez :| 
‘Mine own Infant, and Lord of me, 
for whom I suffer wrong! 
Oh hear, wherever thou mayst be, 
thine own Inez her song. 
And when my sighs no longer will 
reach to thy heart—yet long 
these hills and vales shall sing thee still 
thine own Inez her song. 
To this my piteous tale of woe 
these halls shall e’er belong; 
No other music shall they know 
than thine Inez her song.’ 
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HISTORICAL ALU ADS 


ANDRE FALCAO DE RESENDE (15 ? -16? ) 


Tus fine ballad is in Spanish,’ though none the less of 
Portuguese origin, It will therefore serve to mark the period of 
the Spanish occupation in this chronological anthology. The 
author was a nephew of Garcia de Resende, and his poems in 
Spanish and Portuguese are not without merit. 

The ballad is interesting not only as the enemy’s version of 
a famous fight known to every one through Raleigh’s narrative and 
Tennyson’s poem, but also as showing how union with Spain at 
once brought Portugal into conflict with her ancient protector and 
her traditional foreign policy. We may also see the remains of 
traditional goodwill towards the English, and of traditional dislike 
of the Spanish affecting the alliance of Spain and Portugal. 
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BALLAD: OF THE SEA-FIGHT Witt 
THE KEVENGE 


*Twas when that luminary 
that makes the night and day, 
traversing its twelve houses 
to the sixth did take its way: 
One day before the high-day 
when,—O thou Virgin May, 
thy blessed soul and body 
to Heaven were borne away: 
From the year when as a maiden 
Our Saviour thou didst bear, 
in the one thousand five hundred 
and ninety-first year.—? 
’Twas then the Spanish Armada 
of His Catholic Majesty, 
From the good port of Ferrol 
the general led to sea. 


[As tt has taken all this just to say that the Spanish fleet sailed 
from Ferrol on Assumption Eve, June 1591, tt will be understood 


* For this reason the original is not reproduced here. It will be 
found in Braga, Romanceiro Geral, vol. iii, p. 289. 
* The original gives 1581 as the date, but this is a mistake. 
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that some shortening ts necessary. The next forty stanzas or so 
describe the organization of the fleet into seven squadrons of seven 
ships each, under the Spaniard Don Alonso Basan, as commander- 
in-chief or ‘ general’, in the San Paulo. The ballad is especially 
interested in the San Martin, tx which was Don Gaspar de Sousa 
as colonel (‘maestre de campo’) of the Lisbon militia (tercio),—in 
the San Phillip, 2x which were many Lisbon gentlemen, including 
the unlucky Don Jorge Troyano, killed at the first discharge,—and 
in the second squadron of ten light vessels from Lisbon, under Don 
Luis Coutinho, of a famous Portuguese family. The story proper 
begins with the arrival at the Azores. | 


’Twas on the last of August, 
all at the dawn of day, 

that the island of Terceira 
before the Armada lay. 

All cried out—‘ Land ho! Land ho!’ 
so gratefully and gay. 

There was their rude toils’ ending, 
and there were fields and hills: 

There cool shade and clear waters, 
and cures for all their ills. 

But those who with eyes only 
fruits and fresh streams enjoy, 

all Tantalus his torments 
and travesties annoy. 

How much the King owes brave men 
who serve him on the seas, 

he only knows who has lived on 
salt insipidities. 

But the Captain General, he 
recked little of good cheer, 

and sailed off round the coast-line— 
but nothing did appear. 

So thereupon, the General 
sent a pinnace on ahead 

with orders to Dom Luis, 
who the vanward vessels led, 
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that he should sail to windward 
between Corvo and Flores, 

with the main intent to discover 
the enemy squadron’s moorings. 


[ They then learn, through the pinnace, that the English fleet of 
twenty-eight sail’ has been sighted, and prepare for battle. | 


The captains and lieutenants 
disposed so orderly 
the soldiers and the pieces 
of the great artillery: 
Each one took such position 
as did to him pertain. 
The apostate adversary 
while things were thus in train, 
’twixt one isle and the other 
sallied forth suddenly. 
It was one Thomas Howard, 
Commander-in-chief was he, 
with him great Richard Greenfield ? 
sailed as Rear-Admiral— 
and these two, rounding Corvo, 
upon our fleet did fall. 
And haughtily against them 
they came all in misprise, 
thinking that we were vessels 
from the Indies with merchandise.® 
With that, the Royal Flagship 
against them steered forthright, 
and took the leeward of them 
to hinder them from flight.* 


_' The English squadron is stated by Froude as being six battleships, 
six victuallers, and two or three pinnaces, and the enemy as being 
fifty-three battleships. 


? In the Spanish, Grenville is ‘Campo verde’. 

* Seamen could never make such a mistake, but it was the only 
way the author could account for the English attacking. 

* This may be the explanation of the unaccountable pusillanimity of 
the Spanish described by Raleigh. ‘Sir Richard utterly refused to 
turn . . . persuading his company he would pass through their two 
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While the squadron of Sevilla 
Azambucha obeys, 

and finding itself the vanguard, 
held the enemy in chase. 

As none had yet assailed him 
San Phillip then did fare 

against the English admiral: 


great dole was Greenfield’s there.! 


Then a cruel cannonading 
that the English ’gan firing 

laid low our George Troyano, 
who died well for his King. 

But nine of our soldiers lightly 
did board the Englishry, 

whom the General plied hotly 
with gun and musketry. 

Yet the galleon San Phillip 
that morn the foe shook clear. 

Thereafter came the Ascension 
of the squadron of Sevilla, 

in the which Antonio Enrique 
conveyed his infantry, 

and the Admiral of the English 
there grappled desperately. 

Thereafter, Bretendona 
attacked as best he may, 

and others from the squadron 
of Sevilla and Biscay: 

With all of whom the enemy 
did battle and drove back. 

Then came our Maestro de Campo 
from Lisbon, to the attack: 


er 


squadrons in spite of them, and enforce thcse of Seville to give him 
way, which he performed upon divers of the foremost, who, as the 
mariners term it, sprang their luff, and fell under the lee of the 


Revenge. 


1 The San Phillip, ‘a huge high carged ship,’ came to windward, 


took the wind out of the Revenge’s sails, and boarded her. 
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Upon the enemy closing, 
estopped all flight once more, 
and the shattered enemy’s vessels 

he all but overbore. 
But the General bade him go back 
on his life’s jeopardy, 
and again rejoin the squadron 
that was in his company. 
Wherewith the valorous Sousa 
lost the occasion, and his prey, 
and rejoining the General 
his order did obey.! 
But Dom Luis from far off 
seeing shoot the artillery, 
and the engaging of the sea-fight, 
returned right speedily— 
till he came to where. the fury 
of the fight raged on the sea,— 
and bore down on the vessels” 
of the English enemy. 
Finding that Dom Antonio 
held the foe in close embrace— 
blowing aloud the trumpets 
to give friends heart of grace 
and to dismay the enemy— 
he raked her by the bow, 
and top-hamper and seamen 
he brought down and laid low. 

? After the surrender, as John Huyghen reports, a new fight almost 
broke out between the Spanish of the Biscay squadron and the 
Portuguese as to which could claim the surrender. 

* There were two other small English ships present, though they 
took no part. ‘In the beginning of the fight the George Noble of London, 
having received some shot through her by the armadas, fell under the 
lee of the Revenge and asked Sir Richard what he would command 


him ;_ but being one of the victuallers and of small force, Sir Richard 
bade him save himself.’ c 


‘One small ship called the Pélgrim, commanded by Jacob 
Whidden, hovered all night to see the success, but in the morning, 


bearing with the Revenge, was hunted like a hare among many 
ravenous hounds—but escaped.’ 
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Meantime, dark night descended, 
there was no light to see 

but the flamings and the flashings 
from the artillery. 

And the Admiral of the English 
defends himself alway,— 

besieged by other vessels 
of ours that join the fray. 

This was the stoutest vessel 
that London e’er did see, 

and though assailed on all sides, 
still struggled to get free. 

E’en thus a bull of bravery 
that’s baited in the ring, 

full-blooded and full-couraged, 
he fears not¥anything ; 

against the which, some harriers 
so valorously do bay; 

and fastening on the bull’s ears 
do bait him without stay. 

The bull, he roars and rages; 
held fast, he still gains ground, 

until that some stout fellow 
hocks him and brings him down. 

E’en so this valiant Richard 
Dom Luis so did wound, 

and through the dark night-watches 
worried and wore him down.! 

Though now in plight most piteous, 
yet never would he yield, 

until the morning after 
his fleet had fled the field. 

Then he himself, sore wounded, 
his ship did render o’er ; 

which forty-six bronze pieces 
of heavy ordnance bore, 


‘Dom Luis Coutinho of Lisbon, in command of the right 
squadron. We have here the author’s main object—the assertion of 
the Portuguese claims to the victory. 
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which furious balls could hurtle 
of ninety pounds and more. 

But a sorry sight was Greenfield, 
all dyed to red with gore; 

for thigh and back and forehead 
ran blood from many a wound ; 

Thus, with some hundred soldiers, 
he was conducted bound 

unto the Royal Flagship, 
where many dead there lay. 


In 


There, Richard, wounded and prisoner 


died on the second day. 
The victorious Ascension 

where Don Antonio sailed— 
in which he had done battle 

and valiantly prevailed— 
pierced in a thousand places 

did now at length go down: 
her captain and some sailors 

escaped, but more did drown. 
While the vessel of Dom Luis, 

that he could ill maintain, 
could no more keep afloat, and 

sank likewise in the main. 
Dom Luis and his company 

to another ship transferred, 
the ship of Richard being 

at every point shattered. 
Thereafter, the Royal Flagship 

and the Sax Martin did beat 
up for the English Flagship 


and the rest of the English fleet. 
But these, in a whole night’s sailing, 


they could not overhaul, 


so returned to the hulk, all shattered, 


of the English Admiral: 


which was full of dead men’s bodies, 


but of all living void. 
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And going aboard their capture 
the captors are overjoyed 
at her sheer and her construction 
and great artillery, 
and the divers ammunitions 
in the hold, and the marchandy, 
and, among the booty she'd plundered, 
fine silver and gold in fee. 


| Thereafter, they successfully rendezvous with the great convoy of 
a hundred satl, including the Indtes galleons. The gale ts very 
spiritedly described ; though the loss of 118 of the 140 vessels ts not 
given, and the sinking of the Revenge ts not recorded. Finally, the 
arrival of the surviving Portuguese vessels in the Tagus ts described, 
Dom Luis Coutinho displaying a flag recaptured from the English. | 
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Tue ballad here reproduced commemorates the famous victory 
of the naval forces of the Catholic League under Don John of 
Austria over the Ottoman navy in1572. But, as such, it 1s but an 
adaptation of an older ballad called the ‘ despedida ’, or departure, 
which perhaps may have been a record of the sailing of the 
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D. Joao, que Deus la guarde, 
Aviso mandou ao mar 

Que se apparelhasse o Conde 
Para de manha largar. 

O Conde se apparelhou 

Em fragata muito bella: 

Ao pino do meio dia 

Deitou a pega de leva. 
Mandaram a lancha 4a terra 
Para a maruja embarcar, 
Uns saltaram logo a bordo, 
Outros quizeram ficar, 

E com saudades da terra 
*Stavam no caes a chorar: 
O Conde, vendo tal coisa, 
Poe-se d’ali a gritar: 

« Deixai-vos ficar em terra, 
Homens velhos da cidade: 
Deixai partir os rapazes 
Que vdo para o mar brigar» 
A partida das galés 
Ouviam-se altos clamores: 
Capitaes e marinheiros 

Ali carpem suas dores. 
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naval expedition of 1501 against the Turks under Dom Joao 
de Menezes. 

The ballad makes an interesting contrast with the one preceding 
it, recording the fight with the English. It is not an historical 
document as the other is, but is what the other never was— 
a popular ballad which was sung until recently. The sea war 
against the English was a political war, recorded by an official 
chronicler; that against the Turks was the last chapter of the 
old race war against the Moors, that long crusade for Western 
civilization in which Portugal was so often the vanguard. 

It was‘ not until after Spain had diverted the Portuguese naval 
forces from the defence of Christianity in the South, to attacks on 
the Reformation in the North, that the sea-power of Algiers and 
Morocco became the permanent plague of civilized commerce, 
which lasted till Lord Exmouth bombarded Algiers more than 
two centuries later. 


28 
THE BATTLE OF LEPANTO 


It was Don John, God save him, 
sent orders to the bay 

that the Count he should make ready 
to sail at break of day. 

The Count he did make ready 
his frigate of great grandeur; 

and on the point of noonday 
gave signal to weigh anchor, 

They sent ashore the long-boat 
the crew to take away. 

Some sprang at once aboard her, 
the others wished to stay. 

So sadly these land-lovers 
stood weeping on the quay, 

and when the Count he saw this, 
full loudly thus said he: 

‘Let all the old men stay ashore 
who land-lubbers would be; 

let all the bully boys come aboard 
who love to sail the sea.’ 

But, at sailing of the squadron, 
there was heard a loud uproar 

as the captains and the sailors 
their pains and griefs deplore. 
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Mandou subir o gageiro 

A ver o que descobria: 

O gageiro subiu logo 

E em altas vozes dizia: 

« Gageiros da nossa nau 
Apontem a artilharia, 

Que aqui para a nossa armada 
Vem uma combataria.» 


Chegaram as naus dos Turcos 
Em pino do meio dia: 

As balas que elles botavam 
Eram so mosquetaria: 

As que D. Joao atirava 
Eram de grande valia, 

Mas a bala da moirama 

Nem matava nem feria. 


A sangueira era tanta 
Que dos embornaes. corria ; 
Era tanta a gente morta 
Que os navios empecia. 
Pelas duas horas da tarde 
Cessava a mosquetaria, 

D. Joao manda o gageiro 
A ver o que succedia. 


« De novecentas e oitenta 
So uma galera via: 
Mastros e borda quebrados 
Pela nossa artilharia. 

Leva a bandeira de rastos 
P’ra despreso da Turquia, 
As suas velas rasgadas, 

O casco com avaria.» 


D. Jodo manda um captivo 
Ao rei Mouro da Turquia 
Contar-lhe o grande desastre 
Que houve naquelle. dia. 
Que da sua grande armada 
Poucos navios havia 

E da gente que mandara 
Quasi nenhuma existia. 
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He sent aloft the bo’sun 
to see what he could see. 
the bo’sun went up straightway, 
and then aloud cried he: 


‘O shipmates of -our squadron, 
aim your artillery ! 

For here against our navy 
there comes an enemy,’ 


They reached the Turkish vessels 
at noon, as near could be: 

The balls the Turks shot at them 
were only musketry. 


The balls which Don John fired 
were of great battery: 

But the Moorish balls, they did them 
nor death nor injury. 


So bloody was the battle 
the scuppers ran bloody ; 

they lost so many people 
their ships fell off to lee. 


’Twas two hours after noonday 
when ceased their musketry : 

Don John sent up the bo’sun 
to see what he could see. 


‘Of all nine hundred and eighty 
there floats but one galley, 
dismantled and dismasted 
by our artillery. 


‘Its flag trails on the water, 
to the shame of all Turkey ; 

its sails are torn to tatters, 
it’s hulled most woundily.’ 


Don John he sent a prisoner 
to the Sultan of Turkey 

to tell the great disaster 
that day to Heathenry. 


That of his mighty navy 
but few still sailed the sea: 
And that of all his levy 
was saved but one in three. 
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Tue ballad of the Mdéo Cathrineta is still very popular in 
Portugal, and is frequently recalled by political parodies in which 
the Ship Catherine becomes the Ship of the State. It has no 
known origin other than the constant hardships experienced by 
the early adventurers across the Western Ocean. ‘The date is 
more or less fixed by the orange-tree, which was only introduced 
into Portugal in the sixteenth century, while the general character of 
the ballad assigns it a date not later than the seventeenth century. 
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La vem a Nau Cathrinéta 
Que tem muito que contar: 
Escutai, se quereis ouvir 
Uma historia de pasmar. 


Muito tempo era passado 
Que iam na volta do mar, 
Ja nao tinham que comer, 
Ja nao tinham que manjar; 
Deitaram sdla de mélho 
Para o outro dia jantar, 
Mas a sdla era tam dura 
Que a nao podiam rilhar: 
Deitam sortes 4 ventura 
Quem haviam de matar, 
Mas a sorte foi cair 
No capitaéo general ! 

— Sdbe, sdbe marujinho 

quelle mastro real: 
Vé se vés terras d’Hespanha 
Ou praias de Portugal. 
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29 
TAESSHieS CALALKING 


It was the good ship Catherine, 
and much to tell. had she. 

Now, hearken all who wish to hear 
a tale of grammarye. 


A weary time and a long long time 
they sailed their homeward way ; 

and they had nothing left to eat, 
nothing to eat had they. 


They put a boot-sole in to soak 
to eat the following day, 

but still the boot-sole was so tough 
chew it they never may. 


And so they set to casting lots 
to see whom they might slay, 
and the lot fell on the Admiral, 
who thereupon did say: 
‘Go aloft, go aloft, you seaman, 
go out on that main-royal ; 
look out for the Spanish Highlands 
and the shores of Portugal.’ 
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= NAo vejo terras d’Hespanha 
Nem praias de Portugal, 
Vejo sete espadas nuas 
Que estao para te matar. 


— Arriba, arriba, gageiro, 
Alcanga o tope real: 
Vé la se enxergas Hespanha, 
Areias de Portugal. 


= Da-me alvicaras, capitao, 
Meu capitao general: 
Ja vejo terras d’Hespanha 
E as praias de Portugal: 


Tambem vejo trés meninas 
Debaixo dum laranjal, 
Uma sentada a coser, 

Outta na roca @ fiax, 

E a mais linda d’ellas todas 
Esta no meio a chorar.... 


-. A mais linda dellas todas 
Ha-de comtigo casar! 


= Eu nao quero a vossa filha, 
Que vos costou a criar;... 


— Quer’s tu a Nau Cathrinéta 
Para nella navegar? 


= N&o quero a Nau Cathrinéta 
Porque a nao sei governar, 

— Que queres entaéo, meu gageiro, 
Que alvig’ras te hei-de dar? 


= Quero so a tua alma, 
Para commigo a levar. 


— Renego de ti, demonio, 
Que me estavas a tentar: 
A minh’alma é sé de Deus, 
O meu corpo é€ para o mar. 


Pegou-lhe um anjo*nos bracos, 
Nao no deixou afogar: 

Deu um estoiro ao demonio 
E socegou logo o mar, 

E a noite a Nau Cathrinéta 
Estava em terra a varar. 
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‘T see no Spanish Highlands, 
no shores of Portugal; 

but I see seven naked sword-blades 
ready to kill yoursel’.’ 


‘Go aloft, go aloft, you ship-boy, 
go out on the fore-royal ; 

look out for the Spanish Highlands 
and the shores of Portugal.’ 


‘Good news, good news, my Captain, 
a guerdon, my Admiral; 

I see the Spanish Highlands 
and the shores of Portugal. 


I see to boot three maidens 
all under an orange-tree : 

The one sits at her sewing, 
one spins upon her knee ; 

one stands between them weeping, 
the fairest of the three.’ 


‘The fairest of those maidens, 
as guerdon shall wed thee.’ 


‘Oh, Pll have none of thy daughters, 
that cost thee gold in fee.’ 


‘Wilt thou have the good ship Catherine 
in which to sail the sea?’ 


‘T’ll none of the good ship Catherine 
for a sailor I may not be.’ 

‘What wilt thou have then, ship-boy, 
what guerdon shall I give thee?’ 

‘I will have thy soul for guerdon 
to carry away with me.’ 


‘Foul fiend, I do defy thee, 
why persecutest thou me? 

I commend my soul to Heaven 
and my body to the sea.’ 

But an angel caught him by the hand 
or ever drown could he, 

and gave a buffet to the fiend 
and quieted the sea. 

And that night the good ship Catherine 
was moored to Lisbon quay. 


Ta 
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30 
O CEGO 
(XACARA) 


— Menina, abre a porta 
Ao cego perdido, 
Deita-me um panninho, 
Que venho ferido. 


= Se tu vens ferido 
Podes-te ir embora, 
Que eu nado abro a porta 
Nem te dou esmola. 
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THE ballad that follows belongs to the beginning of the end of 
the ballad-making inspiration in Portugal. It corresponds to 
the ‘Gaberlunzie Man’ of our Northern ballad-singers, or the 
‘Gypsies Oh’ of Devon; but during the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries this theme degenerated into the picaresque 
broad-sheet ballads which seem to have been the only popular 
literary product possible under the régime of the Inquisition. 

There is a version of this ballad in which the beggar turns out 
to be a duke in disguise ; but again, there are others of later date 
where he is a mere picaroon. 

Under the Inquisition, the Blind in Portugal were a powerful 
body. The Association of the Blind had a monopoly of the 
publication and sale of all books and pamphlets. They were, in 
fact, the literary class in this dark age, and the repositories of 
such freedom of thought as was then possible. This may perhaps 
help to explain the mother promoting what the daughter con- 
sidered a meésalliance. 


30 
THE BLIND BEGGAR 


The Blind Man. ‘Mistress, open your door 
to the blind far from home: 
Oh, give me a crust, 
for wounded I come.’ 


The Daughter. ‘If you come with your wounds 
you can go with as many: 
[ll open no door, 
nor give you a penny.’ 
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Venha ca, 6 mie, 
Venha ca ouvir, 
Um cego tam lindo 
Que esta a pedir. 


Levanta-te, filha, 
Vai ver o ceguinho, 
Abre la a porta, 
Da-lhe pao e vinho. 


Eu nao quero vinho 
Nem quero o seu pao: 
Quero quem me guie 
Nesta escuriddo. 


Vai 14, minha filha, 
Tem do do ceguinho: 
Pega na candeia, 
Mostra-lhe o caminho. 


Ali vai a estrada, 
Ja pode ir sdsinho: 
Ja nao sou precisa, 
N4&o erra o caminho. 


Nao te vas embora, 
Vem ca, meu encanto, 
Tem do deste cego 
Que te ama tanto. 


Adeus, minha terra, 
Adeus, minha mie: 
Foi por sua causa 
Que eu me desgracei. 


Quantos me quizeram 
Todos engeitei 

E a final dum cego 
Mulher ficarei! 
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The Mother. 


The Blind Man. 


The Mother. 


The Daughter. 


The Mother. 


The Daughter. 


‘Come hither, dear mother, 
come hither and see 

this pretty blind beggar 
that’s begging of me.’ 


‘Now rise up, my daughter, 
go seek the blind man, 

set open the house door, 
bring bread-board and can.’ 


‘Tl none of your wine lea, 
and none of your bread; 

I want one to guide me 
through the darkness instead.’ 


‘Go, do it, my daughter, 
and pity the blind: 

Take a candle, and help him 
the roadway to find.’ 


‘The road’s straight along, 
he can go it alone: 

He cannot go wrong, 
he needn’t be shown.’ 


‘Nay, fly not, my daughter, 
my beauty, come here, 

and pity this blind man 
who loves you so dear.’ 


‘Farewell, my dear country, 
farewell, mother mine: 
’Tis thou art the cause of 

my fortune’s decline. 


‘As many as sought me, 
at all I would scoff: 

In the end a blind beggar 
has carried me off!’ 
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on 
JESUS POBRESINHO 


Vindo um lavrador d’arada 
Ai Jesus 
Encontrou um pobresinho 
Ai Jesus 

O pobresinho lhe disse 
Ai Jesus 
Leva-me no teu carrinho. 


Apeou-se o lavrador 
Ai Jesus 

E subiu o pobresinho 
Ai Jesus 

Levou-o p’ra sua casa 
Ai Jesus 

A melhor sala que tinha. 


Mandou-lhe fazer a ceia 
Ai Jesus 


Do melhor manjar que havia 


Ai Jesus 
Sentou-o 4 sua mesa 
Ai Jesus 
O pobre nada comia. 
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THE simple piety of the Portuguese peasant survived the 
Inquisition and the rationalist reaction afterwards which preceded 
the republican revolution. But indeed the humane and amiable 
character of the Portuguese, whether Roman Catholic or Ration- 
alist, makes a Christian relationship and point of view much more 
general than in many other societies. 


eu 
JESUS MENDICANT 


A ploughman coming from the ploughland— 
Christ save us 

met a poor man in the cross lane; 
Christ save us 

Said the poor man from the lowland, 
Christ save us 

‘Take me with you in your ox-wain. 


So the ploughman went a-plodding— 
Christ save us 

let hereby the poor man profit ; 
Christ save us 

Took him with him to his lodging, 
Christ save us 

put him in the best room of it. 


Got the best meal he was able, 
Christ save us 

the choicest meats at his disposal, 
Christ save us 

seated him at his own table, 
Christ save us 

But the poor man ate no morsel. 
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Mandou-lhe fazer a cama 
Ai Jesus 

Da melhor roupa que tinha 
Ai Jesus 

Por baixo damasco r6xo 
Ai Jesus 

Por cima cambraia fina. 


La pela noite adeante 
Ai Jesus 
O pobresinho gemia 
Ai Jesus 
Levantou-se o lavrador 
Ai Jesus 
P’ra ver o que o pobre tinha. 


Deu-lhe o coragado um salto- 
Ai Jesus 

Como elle nao ficaria 
Ai Jesus 

Achou-o crucificado 
Ai Jesus 

Numa cruz de prata fina. 


— Meu senhor, quem tal soubera 
Ai Jesus 
Que em minha casa vos tinha 
Ai Jesus 
Mandara fazer preparos 
Ai Jesus 
Do melhor que se acharia. 


= Cala-te la lavrador 
Ai Jesus 
Que quando chegue o teu dia 
Ai Jesus 
Irds direito ao ceu 
Ai Jesus 
Para a minha companhia. 
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Ordered them to make him bedding 
Christ save us 

of the best of all the linen, 
Christ save us 

Underneath, red damask spreading, 
Christ save us 

oer it lawn of finest spinning. 


Late that night, when all was silent, 
Christ save us 

the poor man was heard a-crying, 
Christ save us 

and the ploughman left his pallet 
Christ save us 

all to see if he was dying. 


Felt his heart leap on a sudden 
Christ save us 

as it could no more be holden, 
Christ save us 

For he found the Crucified One 
Christ save us 

on a crucifix all golden. 


‘Lord, had I but known this sooner 
Christ save us 

‘That with me Thou wast abiding 
Christ save us 

‘I had had to do Thee honour 
Christ save us 

‘The best of any man’s providing.’ 


is 


‘Nay, O man, for what thou hast given, 


Christ save us 


‘the day that thou from life shalt sever 


Christ save us 

‘thou shalt go forthwith to Heaven 
Christ save us 

‘there to be with Me for ever.’ 
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Andante. 
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32 
LEVANTAR FERRO 


A grande nau Cathrinéta 
Tem os seus mastros de pinho; 
les cle ole, 
Marujinho, bate o pé. 
O ladrao do dispenseiro 
Furtou, a racao do vinho; 
Olé ole ole, 
Marinheiro, vira a ré. 
Antes de cacar as gavias 
P6e-se,o ferro sempre a pique; 
Olé, dlé, dlé, 
Cada qual mostra o que é. 
Para a nau ficar a nado 
Abrem-se as portas ao dique; 
le, ole, olé, 
Quem é moiro nao tem fé.... 


Quando o barco faz cabega 
Venham todos, igem a giba; 
lé- ole; ole; 
Va de largo, que é maré, 
Quando elle arranca o ferro 
Vira entdo e leva arriba! 
Olé, dlé, dlé, 
Vira ao mar, e San José.... 
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One. 


All, 


One. 


All, 


One. 


All, 


One. 


All, 


One. 


All. 


One. 


ALS, 


32 
DO OLLAN TV, 


Here’s the good ship Catherineta, 
with her topmasts all of pine oh. 


Yeo, ho, ho, hay, 

Sailormen, walk her away. 

The rascal of a son of a sea-cook, 
he has stolen our tot of wine oh. 
Yeo, ho, ho, hay, 

Able seamen, heave away. 


Before you can break out your topsails, 
you must heave your anchor short oh. 


Yeo, ho, ho, hay, 
Show that you can earn your pay. 


Until you open up your dock-gates 
your ship can’t get out of port oh. 


Yeo, ho, ho, hay, 

Who’s a pagan he can’t pray. 
When the barky gathers headway, 
haul the braces, get the jib set. 


Yeo, ho, ho, hay, 
Keep her full in the tide-way. 


And when she breaks out her anchor, 
you must heave it up and fish it. 


Yeo, ho, ho, hay, 
Out to sea and San José. 
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O meu amor é do mar, 
do mar, anda no trogo, 
Olé, dlé, dlé, 
Muito preto tem Guiné. 


Elle diz que me ha de dar 
Um cordao para o pescdé¢o. 
ler ole, cle; 

Bem canta, mas é quem é. 


I] 


THE following is a comparatively modern Lisbon song ; but 
many such songs are worthy of comparison with the ‘ cantigas 
de amigo’ of the Middle Ages, of which they are often very 


reminiscent. 


58) 
O NEGRO MELRO 


O ladrao do negro melro 
Toda a noite assobiou : 
Pela fresca madrugada 
Deu as azas e voou. 


O ladraéo do negro melro 
Toda a noite requiquiu: 
Ao chegar a madrugada 
Bateu as azas, fugiu. 


O ladrao do negro melro 


Foi-me 4 quinta 4s ameixas; 


Torne ca, oh negro melro, 
Anda buscar as que deixas. 


O ladrao do negro melro, 
Aonde elle vae cantar, 

Vae, que nem fosse solteiro, 
Sem mulher para aturar. 
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One. 


PAN, 


Oh, my love he is a sailor, 

he’s a sailor in the navy. 

Yeo, ho, ho, hay, 

There’s plenty blacks in Africay. 
He said he’d give me a neck ribbon 
and on that he took his davy. 

Yeo, ho, ho, hay, 

A good song too,—be as it may. 


6 
THE BLACKBIRD 


Oh, the rascal of a blackbird 
whistled to me all night through ; 

With the cool of early morning 
spread his wings, and off he flew. 


Oh, the rascal of a blackbird 
fluted to me all the night; 

With the coming of the morning 
beat his wings and took to flight. 


Oh, the rascal of a blackbird 
only came to steal a plum, 

Come and sing again, O blackbird ! 
There are more, I’ll give you some. 


Oh, the rascal of a blackbird ; 
Where now does he serenade? 
Ah,—for every gay young bachelor 
there must be a grim old maid. 
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JOAO DE DEUS RAMOS (1830-1896) 


TuHouGHu he lived at a time when the Poetry of Young Portugal 
was first finding a worthy expression in Guerro Junqueiro, Jodo de 
Deus is the last poet of Old Portugal. He drew his inspiration 
from the hills and woods, and from the songs of Old Portugal—not 
from the strife of cities, or from the birth-struggles of Young 
Portugal. He revolted from foreign forms or points of view, and 
returned to the simple speech of the people and to the expression 
of their thoughts. Like King Denis or a ‘ fadista’, he improvised 


34 
ENLEVO 


N&o brilha o sol 
Nem pode a lua 
Brilhar na sua 
Presenga d’ella! 
Nenhuma estrella 
Brilha deante 

Da minha amante, 
Da minha amada. 


A madrugada 
Quanto nao perde, 
O campo verde 
Quanto esmorece 
Quando parece. 

A voz da ave 
Menos suave 

Que a sua falla. 
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continually. His poetry is like one of the rivers of his country,— 
a joyous torrent,—a placid stream,—a lonely lagoon,—unsoiled 
by the works of man, but turning no mills of God. He was the 
first to recover the simple sweetness and gaiety of the songs of 
Old Portugal. If his poetry had been inspired with somewhat of 
the strenuous single-mindedness of Young Portugal, he would have 
been a great national poet. 


34 
CHARM 


Nor sun by day, 
nor moon by night, 
can give me light 
if she be nigh: 

No star in sky 

is bright above her 
who is my lover, 
and whom I love. 


The morning glory 

is as a shadow, 

the noonday meadow 

is as the gloaming 

if she be coming: 

The birds that greet her 
sing nothing sweeter 
than her own voice. 
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BS) 


A NIDA 


I 


vida é€ o dia de hoje, 
vida é ai que mal soa, 
vida é sombra que foge, 
vida € nuvem que voa; 
vida é sonho tam leve 
Que se desfaz como a neve 
E como o fumo se esvae: 
A vida dura um momento, 
Mais leve que o pensamento, 
A vida leva-a o vento, 

A vida é folha que cae! 


Pr PpryP 


II 


A vida é flér na corrente, 

A vida € sopro suave, 

A vida é estrella cadente, 
Voa mais leve que a ave: 
Nuvem que o vento nos ares, 
Onda que o vento nos mares, 
Uma apos outra lancou. 

A vida—penna cahida 

Da asa de ave ferida— 

De valle em valle impellida, 
A vida, o vento a levou! 
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on) 
LIFE 
I 


Life is this present hour: 
Liteis a cry aloud : 

Life is a driving shower: 
Life is a drifting cloud: 

*Tis a dream that comes and goes, 
that melts like summer snows 
or a vapour, past recalling. 
Life is a thing of naught, 

tis lighter than a thought, 

of every wind the sport: 

Life is a leaf that’s falling. 


II 


Life is a flower by a stream: 
Life is a laughter light : 

Life is a meteor gleam: 

Life is a swallow flight : 

’Tis one cloud that another races, 
one wave that another chases, 
blown both upon one breath. 

Life is a feather riven 

from a wing stricken high in heaven, 
from valley to valley driven 

and borne on the winds to death. 
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THE REVOLUTION AND THE REPUBLIC 


A REVOLUTION, as the word implies, merely means that a side of 
the national character previously submerged has come to the 
surface. Old Portugal, now submerged, still survives to-day in 
the poetry of Jodo de Deus and in the songs and ‘fados’. 
Similarly the character of Young Portugal, democratically radical 
and realist, can be recognized at a very early date, while still 
subordinate to that of Old Portugal. The spirit of independence 
and initiative which characterizes the Republic and which inspired 
the Revolution appears already in the early struggles to preserve 
local liberties against the growth of a strong central monarchical 
government; and again later, in the reaction against the 
ecclesiastical authority of the Inquisition. The same spirit 
which created Portuguese nationality out of the struggles with 
the Moors and Spain has been of late creating a Portuguese 
democracy out of the struggle with privilege. 

While evidence of the spirit of Young Portugal, in its general 
point of view, is to be found everywhere in the literature of Old 
Portugal and can be seen in some of the extracts already 
translated, especially in those from Gil Vicente, evidence of it in its 
direct political expression also is not wanting. ‘Take, for instance, 
Young Portugal under King Denis, who was perhaps the best 
of those early Portuguese monarchs who themselves represented 
mediaeval monarchy at its very best. King Denis, one of whose 
poems has already been translated, used the riches of the 
Templars to build castles and churches and to plant forests, 
many of which are still the pride of Portugal. In his reign Old 
Portugal developed its poetry and architecture, and, in general, 
inaugurated the Portuguese Golden Age. But the ubiquitous 
activities of this monarch brought him into collision with local 
liberties and public rights, and consequently the only popular 
appreciation of his work recorded by the chroniclers is the 
following quatrain : 


36a 
El Rey Dom Diniz Our good King Diniz 
Fez quanto quiz. does just as he please. 
Quem dinheiro tiver A man rich as Croesus 
Fara o que quizer. can do as he pleases. 


It is to be remembered that the Kings of Portugal ruled in virtue 
of the will of the people, and that the dynasty of Aviz, as well 
as the succeeding one of Braganca, both owed to the Cortes 
their title to the throne. The form of acclamation by which an 
accession was given national sanction has been preserved. Here 
is that for John I, Master of Aviz, he who married Philippa, the 
daughter of John of Gaunt: 
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« Réal, réal, réal, 
Pelo Mestre de Avis 
Rei de Portugal.» 


The ill-advised matrimonial adventures of King Manoel in 
pursuit of the Spanish Crown, and the disastrous military 
adventures of young King Sebastian in pursuit of African con- 
quest, led, with other contributory causes, to the union with—or 
rather subjection to—Spain. Both the Spanish and the Moorish 
dynastic diplomacy of the Crown were resented by Young Portugal 
with all the strength of its national and democratic spirit. Thus— 


20:6 
De Hespanha nem bom vento Spanish wedding or wind 
nem bom casamento— is not to our mind— 


is still a common popular saying. 

The rash and romantic Sebastian perished on the field of 
Alcacer- Kebir in 1578, and became first a martyr, then a myth. 
But Young Portugal was under no delusions as to the national 
treason of those responsible for the Union that followed his death : 


26a 
Um rei sem experiencia, A King without experience, 
Sem alma um cardeal, a soulless Cardinal, 
Dois irmaos sem consciencia two brothers without. con- 
Acabarao Portugal. science, 


have done for Portugal. 


Thus did the popular song sum up King Sebastian, his successor 
the King Cardinal Henry, and the two principal agents of the 
Union—Padre Dom Gonsalvez, the King’s spiritual adviser, and 
his brother the Secretary of State. The following, sung at King 
Henry’s death, is even more severe and refers to the secret 
negotiations with Philip II of Spain conducted by the Jesuits : 


36¢e 
Viva el Rey Dom Henrique Live our Sovereign Lord 
No inferno muitos annos, Henrique 
Pois deixe em testamento long in Purgatorial pain, 
Portugal aos Castelhanos. for by a testamentary trick, he 


handed Portugal to Spain. 
After the restoration of the Portuguese monarchy with the 
House of Braganca in 1641, public opinion, as recorded in 
popular lampoons, tends to treat the Crown with little respect 
certainly, but with less distrust. The nobility and the clergy 
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have now become the enemy. The ancient chivalry and feudal 
gentry of Portugal had been deteriorated by losses abroad and 
luxury at home, and discredited by their failure to defend the 
life and liberties of the nation. ‘The reforming administration 
of Pombal in the eighteenth century restored to Portugal a brief 
period of prosperity and of progress on the lines of an aristocratic 
autocracy, but the reaction that followed was sufficient evidence 
that any real revolution from the top downwards was impracticable. 
The following indictments of the Crown and of the ruling class, 
dating from the end of the eighteenth century, showed that both 


institutions had lost the confidence of the people. 


Quando morreu o Rei-Cardeal 
a Phillippe venderam logo 
os fidalgos Portugal, 

isto é certo. 


Quando os poves acclamaram 
por seu reio Dom Antonio 
Fidalgos 0 expulsaram, 

isto se viu. 


Dom Joao Quarto acclamaram, 
bem pouco tempo o quizeram, 
Fidalgos se conjuraram, 

isto se sabe. 


Affonso Sexto acclamaram, 

depois a mulher e 0 reino 

Os fidalgos lhe tiraram, 
isto se viu. 


Dom José dentro os primeiros 
do vil odio fui objecto 
Dos fidalgos carneceiros, 

isto foi certo. 


E porque a coroa de Braganca 
firma o Marques de Pombal 
é victima de vinganga: 
grande injusticia. 
Conta, sentido, e medida 
Guarda sempre dos fidalgos 
’té ao fin da despedida. 


oy, 
When died our own King Cardin. 
then to Philip, king of Spain, 
noblemen sold Portugal : 

And that’s plain. 


When by all the people’s vote 

Antonio became our king, 

noblemen did turn him out: 
And that was seen. 


When John the Fourth as King w 
hailed, 
not for long they wanted John: 
The noblemen they all caballed : 
And that’s known. 


Alfonso Sixth as King was haile 

He, of his kingdom and his quee: 

by noblemen was soon despoiled 
That too we’ve seen. 


King Joseph most of all was ther 

the object of their odium low— 

these bloody-minded noblemen: 
That’s true also. 


When the Royal House Braganz 
the Marquis of Pombal did stabli: 
he was ruined by their rancour: 
A great injustice. 
Principles, measures, 
and public treasures 
the Lord deliver 
from noblemen ever, 
to the end of the chapte 
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The condition of the Portuguese Court at the end of the 
eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth century was not such 
as to strengthen the weakening hold of monarchical institutions 
on the people. Here is a description of the dispatch of public 
business by the Government of the mad Queen Maria I, her 
husband and uncle Pedro III, Cardinal Cunha the Archbishop 
Confessor, the Marquis of Angeja the Treasurer, the Viscount de 
Villa Nova, Martinho de Mello, and Ayres de Sa. 


374 
O negocio se propée, Here’s the business begun, for 
Duvida el rey, meu senhor, my lord, the King, muses it, 
Atrapalha o Confessor, the Confessor confuses it, 
Angeja a pagar se oppoe, the Treasurer won’t pay for it, 
Nada a rainha dispG6e, the Queen’s naught to say for it, 


Martinho marra esturrado, Martinho’s erratic, 

Ayres nao passa de honrado, Ayres aristocratic, 

E o Visconde, em conclusao, and the Viscount, in termination, 
Pede nova informagao : asks for further information : 
Fica 0 negocio empatado. So the business is done for. 


The misfortunes of Portugal during the Napoleonic Wars were 
aggravated by the imbecility of John VI and the intrigues of his 
Spanish Queen, Carlotta. 


376 
Nos temos um rei We have a King 
Chamado Joao, whose name is John, 
Faz o que lhe mandam, who does what he’s told, 
Come o que the dao, and eats what’s put on, 
E vae para Mafra - and goes up to Mafra, 
Cantar canto-chao. to make orison. 


After a short military occupation and a long British administra- 
tion, a premature radical revolution, and a bloody reaction, the 
country settled down to an era of civil war between the constitu- 
tionalist liberal elements centring in Oporto and the clerical 
absolutist elements centring in Lisbon. Pedro and his daughter 
Dona Maria were the Constitutionalist candidates for the Crown. 
Miguel and his mother, the old Queen Carlotta, long held 
Portugal against them. Miguel’s repudiation of his oath to the 
Constitution, at his mother’s instigation, was considered cynical 
even in the circumstances of the time, while his persecution of 
the Liberals reached a point of cruelty very shocking to the 
humane Portuguese. 

The ballad that follows was the battle-cry of the reactionaries, 
celebrating Miguel’s return as an absolutist King ; but, as a matter 
of fact, it was first sung in Brazil to celebrate the arrival there of 
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John VI as a constitutional monarch, when he fled from Lisbon 
before Junot. The fact is interesting because the great vogue of 
this song has been adduced as evidence of the popularity of the 
Miguelist cause. But the Devil, as the first Liberal, can claim 
this as one of his tunes. 
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REI CHEGOU 
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D. Miguel chegou a barra, 
Sua mae lhe deu a mA4o, 
Anda ca, meu filho q’rido, 
Nao queiras Constituicdo. 

Rei chegou, 

Rei chegou, 

Em Belem 

Desembarcou, 

Aos malhados 

Nao fallou, 

Realistas 

Abracou. 
Os malhados ja ndo q’riam 
D. Miguel por general, 
Ora agora ahi o teem 
Feito rei de Portugal! 
Venha ca, senhor malhado, 
Sente-se nesta cadeira : 
Grite — Viva D. Miguel! 
Sendo parto-lhe a caveira. 
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38 
REI CHEGOU 


Dom Miguel sailed up the river: 

His mother met him with effusion: 
‘My beloved son, come hither, 

never have this Constitution.’ 


The king once more, 
the king once more, 
in Belem 

he’s come ashore: 
Malcontents 

he has disgraced, 
Monarchists 

he has embraced. 


The Malcontents!, they didn’t want him— 
Dom Miguel for General ; 

So you see now they have got him 
crowned as king of Portugal. 


‘Mr. Malcontent, come here, Sir; 
Here’s a chair, Sir, pray sit down; 
Cry “God save the King Dom Miguel” ; 
If you don't, I’ll crack your crown.’ 


1 “Malhado’ is literally ‘spotted’. Its application to the Liberals 
is variously explained. William Young, one of the Englishmen 
imprisoned by Miguel, in an interesting account of his experiences, 
attributes it to a pair of ill-tempered piebald ponies that Miguel used to 
drive, protesting they kept him in practice for managing the Liberals. 
Miguel’s horses are more prominent in politics than his advisers, 
The breach with his mother—the masterful old Queen Carlotta—is 
said by the same author to have been caused by her poisoning, out of 
spite against England, a favourite black horse presented to him by 
George III (Young, Portugal in 1828). 
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The sympathies of England in the Portuguese civil war were 
on the side of the Constitutionalists, and the support given them 
was at times so material as to prove decisive; while even Tory 
Governments for the most part expressed their preference for the 
Absolutists only by neutrality. This debt of Young Portugal to 
us is handsomely acknowledged in the literature of the day, and 
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Em quanto um proscripto, 
Um s6 respirar 

Nao ha de o tyranno 
Seguro reinar. 


Se a patria volvermos 
Co’a espada na mao 
Sera nosso brilho 

A constitui¢do. 


As armas, oh Lusos, 
O ferro empunhémos, 
Maria Segunda, 

Ao throno elevemos. 
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wiped out all the remains of resentment dating from the British 
military occupation. The following verses from the most popular 
of the Constitutionalist songs date from this time, when England 
was the trustee of Portuguese liberties. They were both written 
by refugees in England after the unsuccessful revolt of 1828. 


oe 
Pair CONSTITUTIONALISTS HYMN 
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While of us exiles 

one only remains, 

the tyrant shall never 
be safe while he reigns. 


To our country returning 
in armed revolution, 

our banner shall be 

our own Constitution. 


To arms, then, O Lusians! 
The bugle is blown. 

Maria the Second 

we'll raise to the throne. 
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40 
O ADEUS DUM PROSCKIETO 
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Rompe a Aurora: adeus, Esposa. 
Oh cruel adeus extremo! 
Sinto 0 compassado remo 
Estas aguas ja cortar: 
Mais nao posso demorar-me, 
Eis a hora d’embarcar. 


Vou fugir furias que infestao 
Desgracada Luzitania: 
Na feliz, culta Britania 
Meigo asylo procurar: 
Pae, irmaos, amigos, tudo 
E forgoso abandonar. 


Quiz na Patria ver o imperio 
Da Razao, e da Equidade, 
Quiz de augusta Liberdade 
Levantado ver o altar. 
Nem quiz ser traidor ao Throno, 
Nem aos Ceos quiz perjurar. 
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40 
Tie EBS PARE W EET 
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See ee ee ae eee 


- mo - rar-me, Eis a ho -ra, eis a ho-ra d’em - bar-car! Mais 


3 


pos-so de-mo -rar-me, Kisa ho-ra, eis a ho-ra d’embarcar. 


Farewell, my bride, the dawn is breaking,— 
Oh, cruel last farewell of ours,— 

I hear the measured beat of rowers 

sound across the waters dark, 


and I may no longer tarry, 
the time has come I must embark. 


I must fly the plague of furies 
wherewith poor Portugal is smitten: 
In happy, cultivated Britain 

kindly shelter I may find, 


fathers, brothers, friends, and all things, 
I, perforce, must leave behind. 


May my country see the empire 
of man’s right and human reason: 
May fair freedom in due season 
find in her a worthy fane: 


May none turn traitor to his Sovereign, 
nor take Heaven’s name in vain. 
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ANTHE RODE OU we ae 
1842-1891 


Tue unhappy life of this poet of Young Portugal has in it much 
that is symbolical. It is the story of genius struggling against 
a damnosa hereditas from the past; the genius of Young 
Portugal oppressed—and in his case—overwhelmed by inherited 
and incidental ills. 

The failure of the Portuguese gentry and upper bourgeoisie to 
contribute to the development of Portugal as have the upper 
classes of other countries, can be attributed to their small 
numbers compared to the claims made on them by the wars of 
conquest and by colonial adventure. These drained away the 
fittest and left a depleted stock behind, which degenerated further 
by inter-breeding. The landed gentry of the Azores were an 
exaggerated example of this on a small scale. The family of 
Quental was indeed tainted with lunacy. At the University 
of Coimbra he associated with other young men of as morbid 
tendencies as himself; some of whom, like himself, ended in 
suicide or madness. 

About 1865 he adopted the revolutionary and republican ideas 
which inspire his best-known work, the Odes modernas, from 
which the following pieces are taken. This was followed by 
a collection of sonnets which have already been translated into 
English by Mr. Prestage. After the death of several less worthy 
associates and the defection to monarchical principles of his 
friend Oliveira Martins, he went into retirement at Villa Conde, 


4I 
IBERIA 


Hao de entao, como irm&os, reconher-se 
Os amigos — ha tanto tempo ausentes. 
H4o ent&o (caso novo e estranho) ver-se 
Face a face as nagdes, sem que dementes 
As entranhas se rasguem. E ha de fer-se 
Um protocolo, em letras de ouro, ingentes, 
Escripto, sem emenda e sem errata, 

por maos do amor —o grande diplomata. 


Hespanha, irma! que boda allegre a nossa. 
Como hao de entao teus seios palpitar. 
Que ribeira de lagrimas tao grossa 
Teu branco veo de novia ha de estancar. 
Como ha de parecer pequena poca 
Para os banhos, entao, o grande mar. 
E entornarnos volupia nos desejos 
O mixto de odio antigo e novos beijos. 
(Ratios de extincta luz.) 
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where he posed as an oracle and became the object of pilgrimages 
by Young Portugal. But, though his real poetical genius was 
only partly clouded by his moral and physical infirmities, and by 
his ridiculous self-conceit, he was quite incapable of any useful 
participation in public affairs. Consequently, when the crisis 
of the British ultimatum came in 1891, and his admirers put him 
at the head of the movement of protest, the result was disastrous. 
The protest collapsed, and the poet died by his own hand. He 
lived and died in the darkest hour before the dawn—but had 
Young Portugal possessed no more sterling stock than he, it may 
be there would have been no dawn yet. 

His want of instinctive insight and of moral judgement con- 
cerning his country is shown, not so much in a cosmopolitanism 
which is manifestly cultivated, as in his adoption of the Pan- 
Iberian ideas to which at this time Portuguese republicans were 
attracted by the temporary republican régime in Spain. If an 
Iberian Union ever comes, it will be an association of nationalities, 
not such an amalgamation into one nation as has more than once 
been attempted with disastrous results by dynasties, and which 
would be no less disastrous when essayed by democracies. In 
the verses on the Iberian Union from which the following extract 
is made, it is curious to remark how the poetic inspiration fails 
owing to the political instinct being at fault. Quental was, after 
all, enough of a Portuguese poet to be unable to give poetic 
expression to a Union between Portugal and Spain. 


41 
IBERIA 


There shall they recognize in each a brother, 
those friends that have been kept apart long ages: 
Then (new and strange event) they see each other, 
these nations, face to face, and neither rages 
to tear the other’s heart out. And, lo, there 
a protocol is read from great gold pages, 
all written fair, with no word marred or missed, 
by Love’s own hand,—that great diplomatist. 
Sister of Spain, what joy is in our wedding ; 
How shall thy breasts breathe quick upon that day; 
what rising flood of tears for mortal shedding 
thy bridal veil of white shall stanch and stay. 
How shall the great sea all about us spreading 
seem all too small to wash the past away; 
and what a zest ’twill give our bridal bliss 
to mix an ancient hate with each new kiss. 
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42 
DECOMPOSICAO 


Eu nao sou dos que a patria so adoram 
Como adora o regato a propria serra, 
Deus n’uma gleba apenas nao se encerra: 
Se visita esses mundos, que demoram 

De ceo a ceo, tambem cafres o imploram. 
Mais deixae que uma lagrima sincera 
Possam os olhos dir, olhando-a, a terra 
De onde a primeira vez aos ceos se foram. 
Sim, ver-te, Portugal. Eu choro a vér-te 
Como ao Ledo gigante do Occidente 

Lhe cae a garra, e em nada se converte. 
Nao é€ isto que eu choro: 0 que me doe 
E como aquella juba omnipotente 

Em pennas de pavado se decompoe. 


Como o vento as sementes do pinheiro 
Pelos campos atira e vae levando 
E, a um a um, até o derradeiro 
Vae na costa do monte semeando: 
Tal o vento dos tempos leva a Idea 
A pouco a pouco, sem se vér fugir, ... 
E nos campos da vida assim semea 
as immensas florestas do porvir. 
(Odes modernas.) 
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42 
DECAY. 


My cult can never with my country end, 

bound like a rivulet in its own ravine; 

God is not walled in any man’s demesne: 
When He comes on these worlds that far extend 
from sky to sky, e’en blacks before Him bend. 
But yet I find the tears of tribulation 
brimming my eyes when I look on this nation, 
whence men first dared the distant skies ascend. 
Yea, seeing thee, Portugal, I mourn thy lot. 
How the great Lion of the Occident 

has lost his claws, and is as he were not. 

Nor do I mourn that most, ’tis painfullest 

to see thy Lion’s mane omnipotent 

decayed and dwindled to a peacock’s crest. 


43 
GROWTH 


Even as the winds the pine-wood cones down cast 
upon the ground, and scatter by their blowing,— 
and, one by one, down to the very last 
the seeds along the mountain ridge are sowing. 
Even so, by winds of time, ideas are strown 
little by little, though none see them fly,— 
and thus in all the fields of life are sown 
the vast plantations of posterity. 
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FRANCISCO, MARQUES DE SOUSA VITERBO 
(1845-1910) 

A son of the people and a self-made man, Sousa Viterbo is 
representative of the stout plebeian elements in Young Portugal. 
He soon gave up verse-writing, and his work on history and 
literature better expresses his powers. 

But this early effort in the cause of constitutional and social 
reform is of political interest if not of the first poetical importance. 


44 
A. REPUBLICA 


Tremeis? Véde-a dormindo socegada, 

A deusa dos combates sempiternos : 
Rugem-lhe em torno os horridos invernos, 
E tudo é para ella uma alvorada. 


Nao penseis que ella durma, embriagada 
No somno grato dos reaes phalernos ; 
Como Dante, desce aos vis infernos, 

E repousa momentos da jornada. 


Filhos do negro val, filhos da serra, 
Erguei os vossos gladios coruscantes, 
luz d’aquella olhar que se descerra. 
Ide, apartae-lhe os seios uberantes, 
De cada gota que cahira na terra 
Hao de surgir impavidos gigantes. 
(Harmonias phantasticas.) 
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44 
TOeTH ES Rone? UBIiLIC 


You fear her? See, she’s quiet, not yet awake, 
the goddess of interminable wars, 

while all around the cruel winter roars, 

and all about is dark before daybreak. 


Nay, think not that she drowses, drunk with wine, 
soft slumbers that from royal wine-cups flow: 
Like Dante, she descends to worlds below, 

and rests awhile from what she doth design. 


Sons of the uplands, sons of lowly toil, 
brandish your blades that glitter in the flood 
of light her eyes shed, when she lifts her veil: 
Go to her, cleave her breasts so full of blood, 
from every drop that drips into the soil 

shall rise a fearless and gigantic brood. 
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Dr. Theophilo Braga holds a unique position among the leaders 
of Young Portugal. A veteran of the long fight for reform, he 
was made President of the Provisional Republican Government, 
and has now, in 191s, been recalled to the Presidency at a time 
when the Republic is especially in need of careful guidance. 
His services to his country in politics are equalled by those which 
he has rendered to literature. Portuguese literature and folk-lore 
is a field still so little explored as to be to a large extent closed to 
foreigners. The labours of Dr. Braga in collecting, editing, and 
publishing have made it possible for any foreigner to get an idea 
of the wealth and beauty of the literature of Old Portugal. Many 
of the ballads and songs reproduced here have been taken from 
his collections. 

It has been the especial pride of Young Portugal, since it came 
to power with the Republican revolution, that it has done more 
than was ever done before to recall to the world the excellences 
of Old Portugal in art, architecture, and literature. The work of 
Dr. Braga as editor and student is perhaps the most important 
personal contribution to this propaganda; but he has also 


45 


Exclama a Grecia — que sentiu primeiro 
O humano ideal do universalismo, 
Sem ter logrado dar-lhe realidade: 


« Dei a expresséo do Bello 4 humanidade, 
E a consciencia ao individualismo ; 
Mas, terrivel nevoeiro 
Das bandas do Oriente 
Sobre as almas espalha de repente 
A sombra de Mil annos de tristeza! 


Ficando inerte, preza 
A contemplar a morte e a cova aberta, 
Da tremenda apathia se liberta 
A Humanidade pela Acc&o. Mas, como 
Podera Portugal, que eu mal assémo, 
Realisar tal Empreza? » 


Falla Roma, — que impavida fundara 
A Lei, dando 4 Justica essa harmonia 
Sobre a concordia mutua das vontades: 
«Fiz do Direito esplendida Poesia, 
Que trouxe os Povos ante uma mesma dra 
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contributed to it as an author. His long poem ‘The Twelve of 
England’ is based on a tradition which has always been a favourite 
subject with Portuguese poets.1_ It recounts how the ladies of the 
court of Edward III of England, having been slighted by the 
English knights, sent for champions from the court of Portugal. 
The twelve chosen by John of Gaunt duly vindicated their ladies 
in the lists and in various tests of their heads and hearts in the 
accompanying festivities. The following verses taken from the 
epilogue apply the moral of the tale to modern conditions. How 
Portugal can play a part in the world of modern military Empires 
is the discouraging doubt that saps the spirit of Young Portugal. 
The answer given is the true one :—‘ C’est l’amour qui fait le monde 
a Ja ronde.’ It is the lesser peoples that keep ideals alive. 


a5 


Thus sayeth Greece—who first of all avowed 
humane ideals, instinctive to mankind, 
though she might never make them actual: 


‘I taught Man to express the Beautiful 

and gave him consciousness of his own mind ; 
but then the terrible cloud 
of the Oriental horde 

suddenly o’er the human spirit poured 

the shadow of those ten dark centuries. 


Inanimate man lies 
looking at death and his own open grave, 
until from that dire stupor he shall save 
Humanity by Action. Ah, but how 
can Portugal, ill-starred as she is now, 
achieve that high emprise?’ 


Thus sayeth Rome—who feared not to define 
the Law, and dictate Justice in accord 
with sanctions that the general will creates: 


‘I made of human Writ one heavenly Word 
which brought the Peoples all before one Shrine; 


1 Tt is referred to in the Lusiads; and among others Almeida 
Garrett had written an epic in twenty cantos on it, which, less fortunate 
than Camoens, he lost in a shipwreck. 
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Unificando todas as Cidades 
Em uma Patria humana! 
De Paz e Ordem a grandiosa traga 
Que eu construi ufana, 
Toda cafu em ruina, 
Quando o Dogma da Graga, 
Com a credulidade da rudeza, 
A vontade divina 
Contrapoz sobre as Leis da Natureza! 


«Como ha de Portugal sahir agora 
Da religiosa cerragdo espéssa, 
Que envolve o Velho Mundo? 
E da Edade Moderna que comega 
Rasgar a nova aurora 
Mar de trevas profundo? 
Pequeno o Povo, e d’esse Dogma preza, 
D’onde haurir forg¢as para tal Empreza?» 


Falla a Franga — que a continuidade 
Mantem do ideal hellenico e romano: 


«Eu proclamei a Confraternidade 
Pela revolta contra o jugo insano 
Dos Bardes sobre as racas espoliadas ; 
Levou a uniao nao vista 
O Povo ao desvario das Cruzadas, 
De um Sepulcro a insolita conquista! 
Do collapso letal o homem se erga, 
Tornado de si mesmo Providencia ; 
Um outro céo, outro horizonte enxerga, 
Em vez da Fé—a Sciencia. 
Com que recursos Portugal emprehende, 
Elle, pequeno, assim tamanho feito ? 
uem para a ousada aspira¢ao o incita? 
Quem para amar propende, 
Por certo o Amor agita 
O lusitano Peito!» 


ioe OF rE ©. BRAGA 


I unified all States 
into Humanity’s one Fatherland. 
But that grand edifice of Law and Peace 
I proudly planned 
all into ruin fell, 
when dogmatisms of Grace 
and the credulity of the human creature 
set up a Heaven and Hell 
in Opposition to the Law of Nature. 


‘But how shall Portugal now make its way 
out of the dark of bigotry that wholly 
the ancient world enshrouds, 
and from that modern age where all too slowly 
breaks a new day 
over a sea of clouds. 
This little folk that still in bondage lies— 
Where shall it gather strength for that emprise?’ 


Thus sayeth France—who gave modernity 
to old ideals of Roman and Hellene— 


‘I, France, proclaimed human fraternity, 
raising revolt against the yoke obscene 
of Barons, with their robberies and raids. 
_ I brought to union theretofore unknown, 

the common folk distracted by Crusades 
and from the tomb I raised them to the throne. 
From their long deathly trance all men arise 
and find in their own selves their Providence— 
get them horizons new and other skies— 

instead of faith, seek evidence. 
And with what arms shall Portugal engage, 
so little as she is, in such great feats? 
They call on her to play a leading part 
who know that in the Lusitanian heart 

Love beats!’ 
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Up to the present time there has been no Portuguese poet who 
has given expression to the spirit of Young Portugal so well as 
Junqueiro, who has been aptly called the Victor Hugo of Portugal. 
Not only does he represent the highwater mark of the tide of 
French romanticist and republican inspiration that intervened in 
Portugal between the English ideals of the constitutionalists and 
the Prussian ideals of a later régime—but his attack on the cor- 
ruption and incompetence of the later monarchy much resembles 
that of Victor Hugo on the Second Empire. He was from the 
beginning of the Republican reform movement accepted as its 
herald and prophet, and it was his poems that forced the ruling 
class of Portugal to recognize their country’s condition. His 
poetry might perhaps be more perfect if it had more restraint, 
for his saeva tndignatio against all oppression sometimes is too 
vindictive and occasionally merely vituperative. The latter is how- 


46 
PATRIA 


Oh justica do Espirito divino, 

Pensando bem, bem clara te revelas 

Na tragica licdo do meu destino! 

Minhas glorias passadas!... E por ellas, 
Que eu hoje estou sofrendo e me crimino! 
Minhas glorias!... infamias e vergonhas 
De ladrao, de pirata e de assassino! 

Que barbaras, que atrozes, que medonhas, 
A escorrer sangue negro e pestilento, 

As vejo em torno a mim n’este momento, 
Essas glorias nefandas, que eu suppuz 

D oiro: e de-iuzt 

A epopeia gigante! 

Emprezas immortaes! feitos sublimes ! 
Grandeza louca d’um instante... 

Miseria eterna... meus eternos crimes! 


Novos mundos eu vi, novos espacos, 

Nao para mais saber, mais adorar: 

A cubica feroz guiou meus passos, 

O orgulho vingador moveu meus bragos 
E iluminou a raiva o meu olhar! 

Nao te lavava, nao, sangue homicida, 
Nem em mil milhdes d’annos a chorar!... 
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ever only the case when the feeling is forced, as in his verses attack- 
ing England for bullying Portugal over the colonial question of 
1891. The Portuguese ¢welligencia, from which the Republican 
reform party is drawn, were however very strong imperialists, and 
it was principally their protests during the nineties that stopped 
the sale of the colonies—as it has been largely their policy in the 
present century that has caused the economic recovery and 
moral rehabilitation of Portuguese Africa. The Portuguese, and 
especially the intellectuals now in power, are excessively proud of 
their country’s past, and morbidly sensitive to criticism. But 
there is really little self-deception about deficiencies. Such 
searchings of heart as those in the following extract from 
Junqueiro’s strange political play, Patria, show a spiritual sincerity 
that explains in part the force of Young Portugal. 


46 
PATRIA 


Justice of God,—thine equity divine 

is manifest, to all with eyes that sce, 

in the long tragedy of my decline. 

My glorious past !—it is because of thee 
I suffer now and search my soul with tears. 
My glories?— Deeds of infamy and shame 
by robbers, murderers, and buccaneers! 
What barbarism, brutality, and blame, 
evacuations of black blood and bile 

must I still see around me all the while. 
Those evil glories that erst in my sight 
were all of golden light— 

a giant age— 

immortal ventures—feats sublime! 

A megalomaniac’s mirage— 

eternal misery,—my eternal crime. 


New worlds I sought, new spaces broad and long, 
but not the more to worship and be wise. 

A cruel greed hurried my feet along, 

the pride of conquest made my sword-arm strong 
and lit the light of madness in my eyes. 

I shall not wash the blood I then did spill 

with tears of twice ten thousand centuries. 
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Cruz do Golgota em ferro traduzida, 

Minha espada de heroe, 6 cruz de morte, 
Cruz a que Deos baixou por nos dar a vida; 
Vidas ceifando, deshumana e forte, 

Ergueste imperios, subjugando o Oriente, 
Mas Deos soprou ... cil-os em nada... 

FE te cravou a ti, vermelha espada, 

N’esta alma de lobo eternamente! 


O espada de ddr, abre-me o peito! 
Rasga de lado a lado o coragio! 
Rasga-o, meu Deos, e torna-m’o perfeito, 
Que eu te bemdigo e louvo e me sujeito, 
Sem uma queixa, aos golpes da tua mao! 
Seja feita, Senhor, tua vontade, 

Venha o remorso egual a iniquidade, 
Deos de justica e luz, Deos de perdao! 


~ 
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O Cross of Golgotha, new made in steel 

sword of my paladins and cross of death: 

Cross on which God bowed down for human weal— 
merciless, mighty, cutting through life a swathe 

to build up Empires, bring the East in sway. 

God breathed on them, and, lo, the empires fade: 
But, thee, He planted, O thou blood-red blade, 

in my wolf soul, for ever and for aye. 


O sword of suffering, cleave my heart in twain. 
Pierce it, O God, make me it quick again 

that I may bless and praise Thee, nor complain, 
accepting each stroke from Thine hands as guerdon. 
Thy will, O Lord, be done—so shall I win 
redemption by repentance for my sin, 

O God of light and justice, God of pardon. 


GUERRO [UNOUETROmm 


INEQUITABLE land-tenure and land-taxes, want of capital and 
communications, with their results in excessive emigration and 
insufficient education, have drained the strength of Portugal. 
Upon the success of Junqueiro’s disciples, in dealing with the 


47 
FALAM CHOUPANAS DE CAMPONESES 


Pulula a infancia na pobreza}... 
Campos maninhos|... 

E os bercos cheios... Que tristeza ! 

Como é que Deus seca a deveza, 
Fazendo os ninhos?! 


O gado é morto, a seara é morta, 
Morta a alegria. 

O sol requeima, a geada corta... 

Anda um fantasma a nossa porta 
De noite e dia... 


Dobram os sinos, dobram os sinos... 
Luto agoireiro!... 

Enterram vélhos e meninos... 

Dobram os sinos, dobram os sinos... 
Canta o coveiro! 


Canta o coveiro e canta o cura... 
Canto funéreo! 

Pobres! dormi na sepultura, 

Que a vossa cama é menos dura 
No cemitério ! 


Olhai, olhai, vio em manadas 
Os emigrantes... 

Uivos de do pelas estradas, 

Junto dos cais, nas amuradas 
Das naus distantes... 


Velhinhas, noivas e criancas— 
Senhor! Senhor! 
Ao voar das ultimas esp’rancas 
Crispam as maos, mordendo as trangas, 
Loucas de dér! 
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evils he laments, depends the future of the people; for if the 
natural advantages of their character and their country were not 
thus nullified, they would already be a prosperous people. Much 
has been begun since rg10, and something accomplished. 


47 
THE PEASANTS 


The land is poor, the children swarm, 
our fields lack seed: 

Our cradles fill—a double harm: 

God sends a drought upon the farm 
and a mouth to feed. 


The kine are lost, the crop is lost, 
lost all delight: 

Burnt up by sun, cut down by frost: 

At the door stands the famine ghost, 
by day and night. 


The bells are tolled, the bells are tolled— 
Ill-omened ringing : 

We bury young, we bury old— 

the bells are tolled, the bells are tolled— 
The grave-digger is singing. 


The sexton chants, the clerk intones 

the funeral staves. 
Poor men sleep sound beneath their stones ; 
There are soft beds for weary bones 

in quiet graves. 


There go the emigrants in troops: 
Look, look, they’re starting! 

Wailing along the streets, in groups 

upon the quays, crowding the poops 
of ships departing. 


Old women, children, wives and maids— 
Lord spare, Lord spare— 

Waiting there while their last hope fades, 

wringing their hands, biting their long braids: 
mad with despair. 
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La vao levados, mar sem fundo, 

Longe das noivas e dos pais}... 

Terras, Jesus! nos fins do mundo... 

Voltarao?... Quando, mar profundo? 
Jamais! Jamais! 


Morreu 2 vinha, nao da tvascn 

E morto o vélho camponéz... 

Pedras levadas pelas chuvas... 

Tecto a cair... Orfas eaviuvas, 
Luto e nudez! 
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Driven o’er the deep sea, unresistant, 

from lands and loves—oh, pitiless !— 
to distant countries——countries, Christ, how distant ! 
Is it for ever? Say, oh surf insistent! 

Ah yes, ah yes. 


The vine is dead, nor shall bear grapes again: 

The old-time villagers die off and go: 

The cottage walls are swept by wind and rain, 

the roof trees fall—widows and waifs remain. 
Want, waste, and woe! 
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THE gradual subjugation of a poverty-stricken peasantry to 
a few proprietors, who made no return to the country for what 
they took, was attacked by Gil Vicente and other writers of Old 
Portugal. Little could be said and nothing done during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but when the question 
again emerged in the middle of the nineteenth century it was 
aggravated by the growth of a new class of plutocrats. ‘These were 
men—many of them foreigners and mostly of no merit—who had 
made fortunes by exploiting the country under war conditions and 


48 
FALAM CONDENADOS 


Faminto, ni, sem mae, sem leito, 
Roubei um pao. 

Quem vai além de farda e de gran-cruz ao peito? 
— Um ladrao! 


Todos os crimes da Desgraga 
Em mim reuno. 

Quem vai além tirado a parelhas de raga? 
—Um gatuno! 


Viola, seduz, furta, assassina, 
Milhao! Es rei! 

Que prostituta estaé cantando a quella esquina? 
—A Lei! 
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who then got titles by exploiting the Court. Public opinion of them 
is expressed in the following quatrain of which a translation 
is added : 
Quem furta pouco éladriéo; Who steals a mite is jailed for fraud ; 
quem furta muito é Baréo; Who steals much is made a lord ; 
quem mais furtae esconde, Who steals most and isn’t took, 
passa de Bardo 2 Visconde. from a lord is made a dook. 

It was this class, bred in corruption and branded with crime, 
that contributed most to the collapse of the Monarchy, and that 
contributes most now to conspiracies against the Republic. 


: 48 
ANNE, CONWIKCARS 


Hungry, half clothed, no mother and no quarters, 
I stole some clobber. 

Who’s that in uniform with stars and garters? 
— A robber! 


All crimes in me, descendant of disgrace, 
have had their vogue. 

Who’s that in the pink of fashion and pride of race? 
— A rogue! 


Who ravishes, debauches, robs, and murders? 
Mammon Bashaw.— 

Who is that harlot singing to his orders? 
ihe aw! 
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Tue pleasure taken by the late King Carlos in field sports and 
frivolities was mercilessly used against him by the Republican 
Opposition. The following poem was one of the most effective of 
these attacks, and its fierce irony is not lessened by the source 
from which the refrain is borrowed,—an old song,’ whose levity 


49 
O CACADOR SIMAO 


Jaz el-rei entrevado e moribundo 

Na fortaleza lébrega e silente... 

Corta a mudez sinistra o mar profundo... 

Chora a rafnha desgrenhadamente... 
Papagaio rial, diz-me, quem passa? 
—-E o principe Simao que vai a4 caga. 


Os sinos dobram pelo rei finado... 

Morte tremenda, pavoroso horror|!... 

Sai das almas attonitas um brado, 

Um brado immenso d’amargura e dor... 
Papagaio rial, diz-me, quem passa? 
—E el-rei D. Simao que vai a caca: 


A Patria é morta! a Liberdade é morta! 

Noite negra sem astros, sem fardis ! 

Ri o estrangeiro odioso a nossa porta, 

Guarda a Infamia os sepulcros de Herdis! 
Papagaio rial, diz-me, quem passa? 
—E el-rei D. Simao que vai 4 caca. 


Tiros ao longe numa luta accesa ! 
Rola indémitamente a multidao... 

Tocam clarins de guerra a Marselhesa... 
Desabafa um trono em stbita explosao!... 
Papagaio rial, diz-me, quem passa? 

—E alguém, € alguém que foi 4 caca 
Do cagador Simao!... 


? Real Cacador’: v. Braga, Romangetro, vol. ii, p. 249. 
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gives additional point to it. The grim prophecy of the republican 
Jeremiah was duly fulfilled, though the tragedy of Black Horse 
Square in 1908 was no part of the republican policy and only 
indirectly connected with the revolution. 


49 
SIMON THE HUNTER 


The King is left to die—the King is dying: 

In the grim citadel no light is seen, 

no sound is heard, only the deep sea sighing 

and the low, passionate weeping of the Queen. 
‘Oh, who is that passing, my court popinjay?’ 
‘Prince Simon,—Prince Simon was hunting to-day. 


The King is dead—bells tolling—dirges droning— 
all Death’s appalling pomp and awful show: 
From every stricken soul goes up a moaning, 
a measureless moan of misery and woe. 
‘Oh, who is that passing, my court popinjay?’ 
‘King Simon—King Simon goes hunting to-day.’ 


Our Liberties are dead—dead is our State— 
dead black our night—there are no stars, no lights: 
Our deadly enemy grins at the gate— 
dishonoured are the graves of our dead knights. 
‘Oh, who is that passing, my court popinjay?’ 
‘King Simon—King Simon goes hunting to-day.’ 


Shots afar off—rebellion all ablaze! 
a rising multitude comes rolling on— 
a barrack bugle blows the Marseillaise— 
a blast—a throne goes crashing and is gone. 
‘Oh, who are those passing down there, popinjay ?’ 
‘The hunters—The hunters are hunting to-day 
one Simon, the huntsman.’ 
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50 
A MOCIDADE 


Por terra, a tunica em pedacos, 

Agonizando a Patria esta. 

f . . 

O Mocidade, oico os teus passos!... 

Beija-a na fronte, ergue-a nos bracos, 
Nao morrera ! 


Com sete lancgas os traidores 
A traspassaram, véde la}... 
Mocidade! unge-lhe as dores, 
Beija-a nas maos, cobre-a de flores, 
Nao morrera ! 


Turba de escravos libertina 
Nem ouve os gritos que ela da... 
Mocidade, 6 louca herotina, 
Pega na espada, arma a clavina, 
Nao morrera! 


Rasga o teu peito sem cautela, 

Da-lhe o teu sangue todo, va! 

O Mocidade herdica e bela, 

Morre a cantar!.,. morre... porque ela 
Revivera! 
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50 
YOUNG PORTUGAL 


Downtrodden, and with all her raiment torn, 

our country lies in her death agony: 

Youth Migrant, coming footsteps of the morn, 

kissed by your lips, and on your arms upborne, 
she shall not die. 


Dashed down by traitor lances to the ground 

and seven times pierced, low doth our country lie: 

Youth Ministrant, oh come, anoint each wound, 

and kiss her hands, wind her with garlands round, 
she shall not die. ‘ 


The courtier crew, servile and libertine, 

they have no ears to hear our country’s cry. 

Youth Militant, thou madcap heroine, 

strap on your sabre, shoulder your carabine, 
she shall not die. 


Bear all her pain, nor count the cost at all, 
bring her your life’s blood, though ’tis brought in vain: 
Youth Martyr, beautiful, heroical, 
Go to death singing, die, and Portugal 
shall live again. 
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